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THE SEASON’S DUCK SHOOTING. 


THE recent cold snap offers us forewarning of the 
close of the duck shooting season in the North, and 
from this time on the gunner must look for his fowl 
in Southern waters—those wide arms of the sea or 
bodies of brackish, or fresh, water which from time 
immemorial have been the winter feeding grounds of 
the swarms of ducks, geese and swans, which rear 
their young in the far north. 

We know little about the breeding of these fowl. 
For the most part their summer homes are far from 
the haunts of men, and there are few opportunities to 
observe them or to learn anything about their annual 
increase. As it happens, we do know that in western 
Montana, close to the mountains, and northward into 
the Province of Alberta, Canada, very few young 
ducks were bred during the past summer. Spring 
opened late, and the summer was consistently cold, 
with continuous rains, so that in many cases the water 
covered the prairies and drowned out the nests of 
eggs on which the birds were sitting. This observa- 
tion, however, covers but a small section and affords 
no hint as to how the wild fowl may have succeeded in 
rearing their young in other quarters. 

So far, the duck shooting has been generally good. 
Reports from the Middle West show the flight to have 
been a large one. The mild weather caused it to be 
late in coming, but after a few hard frosts the birds 
came in well, and the usual lakes, marshes and club 
grounds furnished shooting quite as good as is com- 
monly had. 

Along the Atlantic coast, the shooting has been bet- 
ter than usual. Broadbills and redheads have been 
abundant in the Great South Bay, and some extraor- 
dinary bags have been made. Thus, notwithstanding 
a century of persistent gunning, Long Island still re- 
tains its fame as a duck shooting resort, and it will 
probably hold that eminence for generations of gun- 
ners yet to come. 

Passing southward to Chesapeake Bay, we learn that 
in many localities the shooting has been better than 
it usually is. On Spesutia Island—once a great resort 
for canvasbacks—blackheads and occasionally red- 
heads offer shooting good enough to satisfy the most 
greedy gunner. And while the Chesapeake waters do 
not furnish’such vast numbers of ducks as used to be 
killed there twenty-five or thirty years ago, the ag- 
gregate number taken by the increased number of 
shooters is very great. 

Still further to the southward come the great broad 
waters lying along the coasts of Virginia and the two 
Carolinas, where the birds are said to be found this 
year in unusual numbers. During much of the time 
since the shooting season opened, the weather has 
been so warm as to make sitting in the blind uncom- 
fortable, and it has been impossible to use any con- 
siderable number of ducks which might be killed. 
Nevertheless, many birds have been killed, of ducks, 
geese and swans, and as the weather grows colder 
and more tempestuous, there will be great shooting. 
It is said that in Currituck Sound there are already 
many canvasbacks and redheads. Further south, 
even in Core Sound, canvasbacks have made their ap- 
pearance in numbers. On the other hand, we are told 
that at City Point, Va., there are now no ducks because 
of the mild weather. 

It is never easy to forecast the results of a duck 
shooting season. Even though the birds be plenty, 
weather conditions may make the season a failure, or, 
again, when the ducks are relatively few, the proper 
weather may result in bags which are very satisfactory 
to the sportsman. 

‘A good season of duck shooting leads the super- 
ficial observer to think and say that the ducks are as 
plenty now as they ever were, but this is not true. In 
view of the constantly increasing number of gun- 
ners, and the general settling up of the country, north 
and south, and east and west, it is inevitable that the 
birds should grow scarcer year by year, and it is the 
part of wisdom for gunners generally to consider what 
measures should be taken to offset, in some degree, 
the slaughter which takes place each year. Wild fowl 

it seems evident that the only 
remedy is to kill each year a less aumber of birds, un- 


til the number killed shall be smaller than the annual in- 
crease. When this happens the fowl will begin slowly 
to grow more abundant. To lessen the number of 
birds annually killed, means to shorten the season, as 
has been done in the case of certain game birds in sev- 
eral States; and to this shortening of the season might 
well be added a limit of the bag, so that no man should 
kill more than a certain number of birds, which num- 
ber should be established by statute. It is only by 
measures such as these that the decrease of our wild 
fowl can be arrested. 





THE MAN KILLING. 


RECENT associated press dispatches recount that four- 
teen people were killed and twenty-one injured more or 
less seriously in Michigan by hunters since the commence- 
ment of the open game season in that State this year. 
This is an appalling list of calamities, more suggestive of 
war than of the peaceful and beneficent sport of field and 
forest. It is a deplorable condition of hunting, all the 
inore deplorable since it is not due to any inherent dan- 
gers in the sport. 

Most of the so-called accidents from the use of rifle and 
shotgun are the result of criminal carelessness on the part 
of the users. They have their origin in the erroneous 
judgment of the man who mistakes his fellow man for a 
deer, or who uses a high-power rifle in a settled com- 
munity regardless of the perils he imposes on its dwellers. 
They are unjustifiable. 

Though commonly considered and dealt with as an ac- 
cidental happening, the shooting of man on the assump- 
tion that he is a deer is not an accident at all. Such is 
criminal carelessness in its most culpable form. The dan- 
gers of such shooting are a matter of common knowledge. 
The past years have had their long lists of deaths and 
maimings caused by reckless hunters. The dangers of 
Shooting at a body first and investigating whether it is 
man or deer afterward, or of using in a settled com- 
munity a rifle having a range of two miles or more when 
one of two hundred yards would be sufficient, are domi- 
nant themes every year in the open season. No one can 
truthfully plead ignorance of them. 

After killing a man in the common woods manner, it 
is absurdly weak to plead that the man was mistaken for 
a deer. There is no resemblance whatever between them. 
Even in the woods, the distinctive features of man and 
deer are easily distinguishable. If the hunter in the woods 
can perceive a body of some kind moving, but cannot 
definitely determine to what class of animals it belongs, 
it is quite as easy for him to think that such animal is a 
man as to think that it is a deer. In any event, under 
the dangerous hunting conditions which obtain at present, 
the hunter has no justification for shooting until he ab- 
solutely knows what kind of animal he is shooting at, or 
at least that he is not shooting at a man. The fact that 
ihe hunter shoots a man is, unconditionally, an act of 
criminal carelessness. If he did not know, he should 
have investigated till he did know. Suppose it was really 
a deer and escaped in consequence of the delay. Let it 
escape then. The lives of men are not to be jeopardized 
because a hunter dislikes to risk the loss of a deer. 

The fact of the matter is that so many killings and 
woundings give just grounds for suspicion that some of 
them are perpetrated maliciously and intentionally. There 
are men of cruel natures who take pleasure in killing 
anything, even their fellow men. This perverted craving 
for bloodshed finds expressiou in various forms. In the 
great cities, not infrequently some murderous individual 
creates a reign of terror by murdering and mutilating 
many people. It is a well-known fact that farmers are 
insistent in the claim that their live stock is shot in utter 
wantonness. It has been stated as a fact that a sports- 
man in Maine asking his guide to take him into another 
section of the woods in a hunt for big game, the guide 
refused emphatically on the ground that if so and so 
caught him in that section, so and so would mistake him 
for a deer and kill him. The safety with which life could 
be taken maliciously under the plea of mistake was thus 
clearly apparent. It is a belief in India that many of the 
deaths attributed to tigers are really caused by men. 

In any case, deaths or maimings due to criminally care- 
less acts, should come within the cognizance of the law. 
Men guilty of manslaughter should be punished for man- 
slaughter. The profound sorrow of the offender dors no 


in the least condone or excuse the act. The plea that he 
did not know really aggravates the offense. There was 
a dominant obligation that he should have known that he 
was not firing at a man. Once put the offender’s liberty 
in jeopardy, or his life if the shooting is done maliciously, 
and there will be a great slump in the number of so-called 
accidents incident at present to deer shooting. With the 
penitentiary as an alternative for criminally careless shoot- 
ing, men who are reckless now will be imbued with cau- 
tion for their own personal interest. The value of one life 
is far in excess of the sum total of all men’s pleasure, 
and it should be properly safeguarded by law, when the 
ordinary human considerations of mankind have yearly 
been shown to be wholly inadequate. 








Montana taxidermists advertise buffalo specimens and 
heads at prices which run from $100 for a “Rocky Moun- 
tain bison calf specimen,” to $375 for a “Rocky Moun- 
tain buffalo bull specimen,” and from $125 to $500 for 
heads. These quotations go to show the profitable char- 
acter of buffalo farming, and explain also the eagerness 
rooted in cupidity with which poachers. harry the 
remnants of the race now roaming in a wild state. 
The existence of certain semi-domesticated buffalo 
herds serves as‘a cloak to cover the traffic in illegally 
killed wild buffalo—for there is no place in the country 
where the wild ones may lawfully be taken. Just so 
long as the hunter can get a round price for buffalo 
heads he will seek them. The only way to put a stop to 
buffalo poaching is to prevent its rewards, by stopping 
entirely the transportation and the sale of wild buffalo 
heads. The sale of heads of animals raised in domesti- 
cation may very properly be permitted, each head so 
sold being duly certificated to show it origin. But to 
endeavor to preserve the wild buffalo, while at the same 
time allowing taxidermists to make merchandise of their 
heads is the sheerest absurdity. Stop the sale of -wild 


buffalo heads. 
z 


Notice has recently been received at the Lewistown 
Land Office in Idaho of the temporary withdrawal from 
settlement of 2,300,000 acres lying south of the present 
Bitter Root Forest Reserve, in the counties of Idaho and 
Boise. An investigation is to be made as to the ad- 
visability of adding this territory to the reservation. 
Should such an addition be made, the Bitter Root Forest 
Reserve will have an area of 5,300,000 acres-qbout equal 
to the State .of Massachusejts. The land temporarily 
withdrawn lies along the Salmon River watershed and 
includes several mining districts. 

* 

The question of the pollution of streams by coal mine 
refuse is soon to be investigated in Pennsylvania by the 
Division of Hydrography of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
It is a matter of common observation that streams run- 
ning through the anthracite districts of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and other mining localities, are often heavily 
charged with sulphur. The mine refuse which comes 
from the washeries carries with it much fine coal dust in 
suspension, so that for some distance below the outlets 
of these washeries the streams look like liquid stove 
polish. The fine coal dust carried long distances down 
the stream is gradually deposited and tends to fill up the 
stream. Water so polluted destroys or drives away all 
varieties of fish, is unfit for use in the household or in the 
manufactories, and the process of filtering it is extremely 
difficult. An important part of this investigation will be 
to learn what effect the sulphur-charged streams may 
have on the processes of decomposition of organic mat- 
ter, which is taking place in the rivers. 

x 

The most important measure that came up for discus- 
sion by the New York League last week was the aboli- 
tion of the sale of woodcock and ruffed grouse killed 
within the State. Such a law is absolutely essential to 
any efficient protection of these birds. With an open 
market the grouse snarers and market shooters will kill 
for sale; an open market means continuous traffic. That 
is an axiom. The only way New York can save its most 
valuable game birds is to stop the sale of them. It will 
be something better than present conditions if the pro- 
posed law shall be put into operation to forbid the sale 
of birds killed within the State, but the only actually suffi- 
cient system will be one which prohibits traffic in the 
birds altogether, without any distinction as to their origin, 
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Part Il, 


i. BY THE OLD ANGLER. 
(Continued from page 482) 


But, to return from this long digression, let the writer 
relate the incident which will always connect itself with 
his memories of Dee Side Farm and the Restigouche. On 
arriving at the log camp which, with the squatter’s cabin 
near by, were the only signs of civilization then existing 
on the upper waters of the river, he saw a hell tent and 
an upturned canoe on the shore, and an Indian cooking 
a savory-smelling meal. A tall, elderly gentleman, seated 
in a camp chair, was playing a flute, while waiting for 
the meal to be served. Mowat introduced him as a mem- 
ber of the club who had his own notions about sport, and 
sought it in his own way, as far from the club house as 
he could get. By Mowat’s advice he had been camped 
here for several days, but he intended going some dis- 
tance up Patapedia before he left the river. The writer 
had, some fifteen years previously, fished the Southwest 
Miramichi with this gentleman’s cousin, whose report of 
New Brunswick as a field for sport had induced him to 
become a member of the Restigouche Club. He invited 
us to join him at table, where, for the first time, the Old 
Angler tasted “head rice” cooked as it is only in the 
Southern States. 

Many old anglers will remember Wm. Neill Habersham, 
of Savannah, Ga. When we first met he must have been 


approaching his sixtieth year. Tall. straight, thin, but 
wiry, he was then active and vigorous, and on occasion 
could handle a paddle well. With strangers, he was dis- 
tant but courteous; a fine type of the Southern gentle- 
man hefo’ de wah. With his associates he was an intelli- 
gent, well-read, affable and genial bon camarade. All his 


prejudices and sympathies were Southern, and as he had 
lost two sons in the Civil War, his feelings toward the 
North were no doubt embittered; but he seldom gave 
them expression. His greatest hobby was music; he was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Wagner’s compositions, which 
were at that time coming more and more in favor with 


the musical world. He played several instruments, of 
which his favorite was the violin; but only a very 
elaborate and highly finished flute accompanied him to 


the woods and streams. His cigars were a revelation. 
He evinced much enjoyment of a bottle of French brandy, 
one of the only two in the writer’s gripsack, which the 
well-known importer of that day, Thomas Furlong, had 
lately received from Marseilles, where he had selected it 
himself on his preceding visit to the vineyards of France. 
Hundreds of readers of Forest AND StrEAM who have 
enjoyed the pure wines, brandies and whiskies in the old 
days dispensed at Furlong’s wine cellars, will be pleased 
to read that he is still hale and hearty, enjoying his ad- 
vancing years among his books and pictures, among 
which last are fine reproductions of those great originals, 
“The Rise,” “The Leap” and “The Last Struggle” of 
America’s foremost painter, in whose studio, when at 41 
Tremont street, Boston. the writer has spent many happy 
hours discussing rods, lines, reels and flies; for beside be- 
ing a great artist with his brush, he has few equals with 
rod and line. 

At Mowat’s request Mr. Habersham played several 
pieces on his flute, which were Sanscrit and Greek to us 
both, but which he assured us were typical of the music 
of the future, but at that time was appreciated only by 
the best cultivated ears. As it was quite beyond our 
appreciation, Mowat asked him to play some familiar 
tune, the music of which was within our mental grasp, 
and suggested “Yankee Doodle” or the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Imagine, if you can, a Southern gentleman of 
the ancien régime voluntarily playing the Northern hymn 
of triumph! I can see now the expression of pain and 
disgust that distorted the features of our kindly host, as 
he seemed about to speak; but rising, retreated to his 
tent and we saw him no more until next day. 

Whether it was that the classical music which neither 
of us could appreciate, reminded Mowat of something he 
could grasp, or that he was annoyed at himself for hav- 
ing aroused painful memories in our friend, he began 
humming so hilarious a lilt in French that I wished to 
hear both tune and words. The two half-breeds caught 
the familiar notes and at once joined in the exciting 
diablerie, and for the first time the writer heard the old 
French chanson, “En roulant ma boule.’ The words of 
the song have no connection with the chorus; they con- 
sist of some twelve distichs, which tell in a rambling 
manner of a prince going hunting and shooting a snow- 
white drake, whose death is described and whose feathers 
eventually form a soldier’s bed. They seem a mere frame 
on which to hang th rollicking chorus which sets French- 
men frantic with joyous excitement. I have now before 
me the notebook in which are the words of the first verse 
and the mtich-repeated chorus, which are as follows: 


“Derrier chez nous, ya-t-un étang, 
En roulant ma boule, 
Trois beaux canards s’en vont baignant 
En roulant ma boule, 
Roli roulant, ma boule roulant, 
En roulant ma boule roulant, 
Roli roulant ma boule.” 


The writer has often since heard it sung, but never 
more hilariously than in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons, where it is one of the many modes of obstruction 
when killing time is the object. Whoever has seen the 
boyish delight with which grave and reverend seigneurs 
join in this ridiculous lilt will not wonder that it is so 
popular with all Canadians—old and voung, high and 
low. Wherever a dozen French-Canadians are assem- 
bled, no matter what the occasion, some one is sure to 
start En roulant before they part. There seems to be 
something uncanny in the very sound of the words, as 
there is in that now forgotten song which used to set 
Irishmen crazy with excitement, the chorus of which is 
just as senseless: 


“Lero, lero, lilliburlero, “a 
Lilliburlero, bulleng "8, - 





_ Bishop Burnet tells us; “the army and the people, both 
in city and country, were singing it perpetually, and per- 
haps never had so slight a thing so great an effect.” ut 
probably the good Bishop never heard “roli roulant ma 
boule” sung by Frenchmen. 

Mr. Habersham was an artist with rod and line. His 
fly-book was a sight . the heart of an angler. 
He had all the standard flies tied to his order in London 


on double hooks of very small size; and his casts and * 


leaders were of the best gut that money could buy. With 
these, a split bamboo rod in three pieces, two spare mid- 
dle joints and three extra tips, with eighty-five yards of 
American plaited waterproofed line on a plain reel, he 
would take a salmon where the general angler would 
swear by Father Izaak no salmon would lie. The bright- 
est sun did not deter him; he would often raise and hook 
his fish in the full glare of midday. Of this he was 
very proud, and entered in his notebook all the incidents 
of each victory. He had wonderful patience. I think he 
exasperated the fish until they rose to take vengeance on 
the persistent little insect that challenged them to the 
chase. Day after day he would return to camp, from up 
or down the river, seldom without a fine fish. Sometimes 
two, and on one memorable occasion, no fewer than four 
rewarded his patience and skill, and the good old gentle- 
man was more pleased than a child with a new toy. Few 
anglers, I venture to say, better enjoyed the sport or 
found more unadulterated pleasure in its pursuit, than 
the quiet Southern gentleman who, until his death some 
years ago, annually fished Indian House and Patapedia. 
Fine angler as he was, he had one very bad habit, ac- 
quired in catching catfish in Southern rivers, in which, I 
fear, he persisted to the end. He would, when excited, 
recover line by drawing it through the rings by hand, 
allowing the slack to form confused coils at his feet. He 
knew perfectly how unscientific it was, and how it really 
increased the chances of losing his fish, by himself losing 
control of the arch of his rod, which control, with proper 
management, lies at the foundation of salmon angling as 
an art. Casting a long line is a matter of mere practice 
with a good rod, and is, after all, a matter of no great 
importance, except under unusual circumstances. Making 
flies fall lightly on the water is a useless, fanciful accom- 
plishment, not worth the trouble of acquiring. Every 
angler of much experience will recall how, nine times out 
of ten, he has raised his trout or salmon on the clumsiest 
casts, which he thought disgraceful, but about which the 
fish evidently held a different opinion. He will also re- 
call with a smile how often he has missed hooking his 
quarry, because he. was more intent about the manner 
of his cast than ahout his object. Once in a while the 
ability to cast a.long line will reward the artist with a 
rise he would not get with a short cast. But every angler 
who has had experience with Salmo salar, Quananiche or 
Fontinalis, will remember how much more his success in 
raising them depended on the day, the wind, the state of 
the water, but above all, the humor of the fish, than upon 


,his own skill. How often has the Old Angler seen the 


small boy with his wattle and ten yards of twine, splash 
out his bait and “strong in” his two-pound trout, while 
the said angler, with his split bamboo, his silver-plated 
“multiplier” or “automatic action” governed by the little 
finger, his hundred-dollar fly-book with spoons on swivels 
and carefully imitated grasshoppers, beetles and young 
poe. has left the lake with a heavy heart and a light 
basket ! 


The last day of our stay at Indian House had come. I 
was anxious to take home a fresh salmon, so after break- 
fast repaired to the head of the pool, Mr. H. kindly 
going to the mouth of Patapedia, leaving the whole pool 
to my single rod. This rod, by the way, was a good 
specimen of the almost forgotten “Castle Connell.” It 
was fifteen feet long, the butt of Irish ash, the second 
joint of lancewood with greenhart tip, so cunningly pro- 
portioned and graduated that, while the tip was sensitive 
as a nerve, it was strong enough to act in concert with 
the lancewood and ash. These two pieces were joined by 
splicing a long scarf with waxed thread, which left the 
wood at its strongest, and the play of the arch free from 
the irregularities caused by ferrules, no matter how deftly 
these are fitted. A plain reel with eigthy yards of line 
set into the butt about eighteen inches from the “spear” 
completed the plainest, the cheapest and the best rod I 
ever handled. I admire, as every angler must, the beau- 
tiful split bamboo, with its fine fittings, and there is no 
denying its excellent qualities when a heavy fish is on 
the hook. But I must say that I never yet played a 
heavy salmon on one that I did not wish for my old 
shabby-looking “Castle Connell,” sent me by an angling 
friend who had often tested its virtues with the heavy 
fish of famous Blackwater in Ireland. In passing, let me 
say that a friend sent me lately a clipping from the Chi- 
cago Field, in which was described, at some length, as 
the recent invention of a Western angler, the spear, which 
was common on salmon and trout rods made in England 
more than a century ago. The bags in which these were 
packed for sale always had a pocket to hold the spear, 
which screwed into the brass cap on the butt. ow 
strange it seems that such simplicity can yet’ exist among 
American anglers! But that the editor of a paper de- 
voted to fishing and shooting should print such a para- 
graph, is passing strange indeed. 

But to return from this digression into which modern 
rods and modern inventions all unknown to Dame Ber- 
ners and Father Izaak have tempted the Old Angler. The 
river was high for the season and quite a ripple ran over 
the shallows at the head of the pool. Beginning well up, 
I commenced careful fishing, casting the fly fairly for 
half an hour without a rise. I then reluctantly resorted 
to the style of fishing which is always more or less suc- 
cessful at Indian House—allowing the fly to sink and 
playing it as a bait. In the course of an hour’s fishing— 
not angling—I had hooked and lost two fish, simply be- 
cause I had not, at that time, quite overcome the impulse 
to strike when a fish took the submerged fly. The third 
one hooked itself while I was carelessly talking to Mowat 
over my shoulder, as he sat in the stern and managed 
the canoe. This fish gave good sport and took off most 
of the eighty yards on the reel, which compelled following 
in the canoe to the lower end of the pool before his rush 
could be checked. He never showed himself nor broke 
water from the time he was hooked until Mowat had 
the gaff in his side. But for strength and dogged ‘fight, 
without much activity, he was equal to the best of-his 


gonfreres, ing again at the head of the pool, 


another hour’s fishing drew a blank, and as dinner time 
was approaching, I was about willing to “let it go at 
that”; but the camp was some distance below the pool, 
and Mowat urged me to put on a Jock-Scott—the only 
one I had left—and fish down to camp. Noticing the 
leader was somewhat chafed, I replaced it by a new one, 
and with my last Jock commenced careful casting, as 
this fly will bring them to surface if any will. A little 
below the head of the pool at that time was a large rock 
or boulder, which has since been carried by ice nearly to 
the foot. Mowat approached this rock with care from 
the shore side, for he knew that there lay about the last 
chance we had for another fish at Indian House. Care- 
fully casting toward the rock, I soon had a splendid rise, 
the swirl of which indicated a large fish. Had I not then 
acted instinctively and made that indescribable turn of 
the wrist which every angler knows perhaps as well as 
the writer, I should have lost the biggest fish I ever 
hooked and captured in a long fishing experience, which 
covers sixty-five years on river, lake and stream, to say 
nothing of missing the strangest complication into which 
a leader ever got since Dame Julyana Berners and Father 
Izaak Walton commenced “‘fisshinge with an angle.” The 
first rush took off sixty yards of line, and at the end of 
it a splendid leap showed the dimensions of what looked 
about twice the size of any salmon I had ever seen. _ This 
made me more anxious to secure him, and this very 
anxiety caused a nervousness tliat I know augured very 
badly for success. Remembering he was at the end of a 
new and unworn leader, and knowing the strength of 
both line and rod, I soon felt confidence and coolness re- 
turn. After leaping he turned and rushed toward the 
canoe at a rate quite beyond the capacity of the reel to re- 
cover line. Had I known that in the prolific womb of the 
future lay hidden an automatic self-acting reel that could 
be manipulated with the little finger, I am sure I should 
have prayed for one, but in the absence of knowledge of 
any better reel than my own—which I am sure a multi- 
plier is not—I did “all I knew how,” and really I do not 
know what that was at the time. All I do know is that 
I soon felt the sway of the fish on the perfect arch of 
the rod, which I could vary by raising or lowering the 
butt, according to the strain on the line. When near the 
canoe he again turned and made a downward rush; but 
never again did I get sight of him until he came, motion- 
less and almost lifeless, to the shore on which I had 
landed. His rush was not far, checked as it was by 
as quick an arch as I dared use. On trying to reel in, the 
feel of the thing told me the fish was hooked foul, and 
again nervousness almost lost the prize. The writer’s ex- 
perience has been that four out of every five fish hooked 
toul escape, in spite of the utmost care and skill; the 
hook almost always enlarges the hole and works out. 
Knowing this from long experience, I also knew that the 
sooner he was brought to gaff the better. There were 
risks all round. The longer he was in the water the more 
my chances decreased; the more strain put on him to 
bring him in the more his chances increased, and I fully 
realized the force of the common expression, “between 
the devil and the deep sea,” which fits with great aptness 
every tight place. However, I recalled a solid chunk of 
wisdom handed down from antiquity—most likely from 
Socrates when he lost a big fish in the Pireus—to the 
effect that while man cannot command success, he can do 
better—he can deserve it; so I set about deserving suc- 
cess by doing all I could in putting what skill I could 
against the wonderful strength that fish displayed. I 
concluded to take all the risks involved in attempting a 
speedy capture, in preference to those a longer fight en- 
tailed. Acting on this decision, I put on all the strain 
that rod and line would bear, and it was real sport to see 
the arch of that rod change as the erratic movements of 
the fish rendered necessary. knowing that every change 
had its peculiar risks. Could an angler only know where 
a fish is hooked and how strong the hold is, he would 
know just how to handle him. But in utter ignorance of 
this and with the scantiest data on which to form an 
opinion, he is always acting in the dark. Perhaps what 
he thinks most artistic work is the worst possible for 
his chances and the best possible for the captive. It is 
this uncertainty which gives to angling the peculiar ex- 
citement that, so far as the writer knows, no other sport 
affords. : 

Despite all the strain I dared exert. that fish bored his 
way wherever his erratic fancies led him. His rushes 
were short and sluggish, and each successive one con- 
vinced me that his movement rather than his strength was 
interfered with. I had, in my time, struck and played, 
lost and secured, many foul-hooked fish, and had a good 
general knowledge of their action; but this fellow 
“knocked higher’n a kite” all my knowledge, skill and 
experience. He was not only the strongest I had ever 
felt, but his peculiar action puzzled me exceedingly, and 
curiosity to know how he was hooked added to my other 
sources of excitement; but I was literally helpless. All I 
could do was to give him a wide arch to waste his 
strength on. Several times Mowat suggested that he 
should set me on shore, but I knew that mv best chance 
was with the fish in deep water. Beside, I could not, with 
any prudent strain, get him out of that deep water had I 
wished it. For more than an hour I could only oppose 
the arch of the rod against the sullen strength of the 
captive. To the surprise of both Mowat and myself he 
had, for a long time, ceased to rush. He kept in the 
deepest water and simply moved straight ahead with such 
strength that, when I feared the leader must part, I was 
forced to give him line to ease the strain. I pointed out 
his peculiar action to Mr. H., who had now returned, and 
ventured the opinion that he was hooked very near the 
tail, which prevented its free use. In this opinion Mowat 
agreed, and had the fish been lost, we should both have 
felt satisfied that the hold, very near the tail, had given 
out from the long-continued strain. After having spent 
two long hours in efforts to save the fish, and feeling 
fatigued and much cramped from long standing in the 
canoe, I was forced to land and stretch my wearied legs. 
Here, I fear, I grew reckless, for Mowat more than once 
cautioned me that the strain on the tackle was beyond 
prudence; but slowly I began to recover line, every inch 
by sheer force on the reel. Forty yards were out, of 
which I had not recovered a yard that I was not forced 
to relinquish later to save leader or rod. To my intense 
satisfaction, hé came slowly in as the reel took up turn 
after turn of the line. Evidently the captive was tired 


out, for his strength filed fast, and he came in with 
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lessening strain. I asked Mowat to get the gaff into him 
at the earliest moment possible, and to make no blunder 
doing it. He gave me an indignant look that spoke a 
volume, and waded in thigh'deep, waiting for the fish to 
be reeled within reach. When he did get sight of him, he 
stepped toward the shore and said, coolly, “Reel up, reel 
up!” With a mental anathema at what I thought his 
obstinacy, I obeyed his gesture rather than his voice, and 
cautiously reeled the fish into more shallow water, men- 
tally blessing Mowat for not gaffing it. Again came that 
gesture and again “Reel up!” 1 did so, but I am afraid 
the atmosphere was blue with “cuss words.” What I 
more distinctly remember—and the whole picture is be- 
fore my mental vision as I write—is seeing Mowat stoop, 
reach out an arm, seize the tail and walk to shore with a 
fish so large that even in his strong hand its head and 
shoulders dragged on the sand. When its feeble struggles 
were ended by a blow on the head and the fish laid on 
the grass, the whole mystery was solved—the fish was 
fast by the tail, but not hooked there. Incredible, nay, 
almost impossible, as it seems, the hook was deep in the 
angle of the left side of the mouth; thence the line had 
crossed through the mouth to the right side, gone straight 
down that side, took two plain turns around the peduncle 
of the caudal fin, and then two perfect half-hitches—as 
erfect as if human hands had placed them. I now saw 
Mowat’s reason for wishing to secure the fish without 
using the gaff. He dimly saw the line round the tail 
and feared the struggles which would surely follow the 
stroke of the gaff would disarrange it, and he was curi- 
ous to see the enigma explained. The first two turns 
had quite buried themselves in the skin, and the two half- 
hitches had made a deep groove round the peduncle close 
to the junction of the tail. I had seen many curious com- 
plications of lines and leaders, but this surpassed all that 
any of us had ever before witnessed. No doubt the com- 
press around the tail had paralyzed that organ and ren- 
dered it incapable of further action. I cut the leader 
two feet from the hitches and had it packed with the fish 
to show angling friends in St. John. Of some six or eight 
good anglers and bon camarades who saw this strange 
tangle, the writer alone still “lags superfluous on the 
stage.” The fish weighed thirty-nine pounds; when fresh 
run from the sea, it would doubtless have been two or 
three pounds heavier. Mowat packed it in grass and 
fern, bound with twisted withes until it made a mummy 
almost as large as himself. We started at once for Meta 
pedia, arriving there in time to meet the Quebec ex- 
press, and next morning the writer was in St. John to 
resume the less pleasant duties of official life. 
* * * * * * 

There must be some witchcraft about lost fish! They 
are always the gamest and the largest, and by some 
mysterious process they increase in size every time the 
story is told! If they merely rise and are not hooked 
they are always big fish! If hooked and lost, they are 
“whoppers” ; but if the captive has made a fine leap and 
escaped, he at once assumes marvelous proportions, and 
the grieving fisherman grows pathetic in describing every 
minutia of his rising, his leap, his rushes and his final 
escape, ‘vhich, strange to say, is always attributed to 
being very sligthly hooked ! Once in a while a frayed 
casting line or leader, a knot slipping or a fly drawing 
from: the gut gets the blame, but whoever heard an angler 
so much is hint that any fault of his own caused the loss 
on his monster fish! After all, half the plasures of life 
arise from being cajoled, and happy is the. angler who 
can cajole himself and get his listeners to thrill with sym- 
pathy when fighting his battles o'er again. 

But the Old Angler is shelved. Only in memory can he 
now cast a line or play a fish. No doubt he would cut a 
poor figure with his shabby old “Castle Connell” beside 
the jeunesse doréc of the present day, with all the beautiful 
and expensive tackle that American ingenuity and me- 
chanical skill have evolved; though I doubt if Father 
'zaak would know what to do with it. I also doubt 
whether the present day angler “with all appliances and 
means to boot” can knot a more reliable leader, put up a 
more killing fly or handle a rod any better than the 
grizzled members of the Old Guard with whom the Octo- 
genarian has fished. Among these he would mention as 
facile princeps Walter M. Brackett, of Boston, who has 
given to art lovers the three greatest ‘fish pictures in 
America: Charles Hallock, who founded and for years 
edited Forest AND STREAM, still-the leading sportsman’s 
paper in the United States, to whose zealous and per- 
severing efforts the devotees of true sport are more in- 
debted than to any other man now living, who, the writer 
is glad to learn, is yet active as ever in the pursuit of 
sport and Natural History; dear old Thad. Norris, whose 
too early death was a loss to fishculture and true angling ; 
Joseph Jefferson, the renowned and accomplished actor, 
whose unriva!led impersonations have added to the gaiety 
of nations; Nathan Cummings, of Portland, who did more 
than any other man to draw the attention of scientists and 
anglers to the “landlocked salmon” of Sebago and 
Schoodic lakes; Commissioner Stillwell, of Maine, who 
did so much for the protection of salmon in those two 
noble border rivers, the Penobscot and St. Croix; and 
many other true sportsmen less known to fame, who were 
the avant couriers of “fisshinge with an angle’ in the 
United States. In the Maritime Provinces of Canada, the 
Octogenarian is the sole survivor of the Old Guard, among 
whom he knew Sir Edmund Head and Sir Arthur Gor- 
don; M. H. Perley and A. L. Light, Robert Tannahill and 
Tom Trafton, Dick Calvert and Sandy Wood, all of whom 
have crossed the bourne to the happy hunting grounds of 
the hereafter. Y , 

Dr. Langstroth, the best taxidermist; Joe Dalzell, the 
best rod maker, and Tom Willis, the best fly-dresser tm 
Canada, though all on the down hill of life, are still hale 
and vigorous. Each is an artist with rod and gun, and can 

et show deftness on lake and stream and unerring aim 
in the forest. For fin, fur and feather, no more thorough 
sportsmen has the Old Angler met, and none more 
worthily represent the Old Guard or more religiously fol- 
low its high precepts. : 

The man who can select the best gut, securely knot his 
own leaders, put up a decent fly when confined to camp, 
cast a fair line. ae the magic turn of the wrist when 
his fish rises, manage on scientific principles easily under- 
stood, a moving arch on his rod, so that an easy strain on 
the fish is always maintained, never for a moment allowing 
a yard of slack line, and can maintain this under con- 


stantly changing conditions, until the gaff is in his sal- 


mon or the net under his. trout; has little more to learn. 
He is fully qualified to enter the arcanum of the angler 
and enjoy pleasures that only the angler knows. And 
yet, alas! the great majority of these good fellows— 
sportsmen in the rough—who go a-fishing, are only fisher- 
men! But all honor to the guild, the craft, the brother- 
hood by whatever name they are called! A good fisher- 
man cannot be a bad man! A good angler is the highest 
development the genus homo has yet reached, and how- 
ever the race may yet progress, among the highest and 


best, and holding the formost places, will still be found 
the anglers! 


Theo. Louis, ‘Trader. 


Many of our readers were interested in the note 
from the pen of Mr. Theo. Louis, recently published 
in Forest AND STREAM, telling that he recalled one of 
the men whose name is engraved on the old stone, 
dated 1849, recently figured in Forest AND STREAM. 

Mr. Louis was born in Duisburg, on the Rhine, in 
the year 1829. He took part, under General Franz 
Sigel, in the Revolution of 1848, in Germany, and was 
obliged to fly his native land. He came to America 
and went West, direct to Wisconsin, 

In 1852 he engaged to accompany Prince Nicholas 
of Nassau, on a trip to the West. The party left St. 
Louis on the steamboat Robert Campbell during the 
June freshet, and went up the Missouri River. The 
vessel steamed during the day and tied up to the bank 
at night. Crew and passengers chopped their own 
wood, and supplied meat with their own rifles. The 
vessel belonged to the American Fur Co., and took 
up the river men for the different forts and merchan- 
dise for the Indian trade. There were a few luxuries, 
such as coffee, rice and sugar, but for the rest the 
white men, like the Indians, subsisted on wild meat— 
buffalo fresh and buffalo dried. 

The trip up the river to Fort Union occupied six 
weeks. Mr. Louis went with the Prince’s party up the 
Yellowstone, and then back to Fort Pierre, and there 
taking horses, went west by way of White 
River, through the bad lands toward the Black 
Hills, to Ft. Laramie. At this point he left 
the Prince, and engaged to Captain Gratiot, of 
old Fort John, which was _ situated near the 
Platte River, not far from Scott’s Bluff and Chim- 
ney Rock. At this post he was stationed until 1855, 
traveling about over the plains, trading with the differ- 
ent tribes of Indians and chiefly in company with his 
friends, Antoine Le Duc and George Lamont. At the 
post were such old mountaineers as Billy Adams, Rulo, 
who had had part of his feet frozen off, Carifeld and 
Tom Shaw. 

During these journeys Mr. Louis kept memoranda 
of the events of his journeys, but on his return to St. 
Louis these were destroyed by fire. 

A little later he married and settled in Wisconsin. 
striving to make a farm out of a wilderness. He still 
retains a few momentoes of his life as a trader, and 
we may imagine that he often looks back with longing 
to the free days of fifty years ago. He is now a suc- 
cessful farmer and breeder of live stock in Wisconsin, 
and his later life is smooth and happy. 








Zenaida. 


lHIs name was suggested by the Zenaida dove, and 
although too far north for this variety, still their cousins, 
Zenaidura macreura, haunt the place all summer long and 
nest in the glade made by the little stream which makes 
the eastern boundary of the farm. If I could have a 
country place for the asking, I would surely convey to my 
Macaenas in some way that he put a stream on one border 
at least, where cardinals could bathe in the cool shadows 
of button ball and alder bushes, and by which | could 
walk at evening and always hear in summer the fluty 
note of the vesper, and in winter the pipe of the white 
throated sparrow. * * * As I have no place, who 
shall deny my praise of Maudellon’s? What peace does 
dwell there and what dove’s wings beauty! As my car 
approaches its precincts I feel the expansiveness of the 
outdoors tingling eyes and ears. I stop to listen for the 
country silences. broken only perhaps by the sonorous 
drum of the red-headed woodpecker, which loves the 
locust trees of this neighborhood. 

If | stop to drink at the sulphur spring and see Maudel- 
lon silhouetted against a distant sky line, daintily picking 
her way across the brook, who shall say that this does not 
add a picturesqueness which the bare brown nature of 
this autumn season would fail to give? 

On an afternoon not long ago, as I stood at the spring 
enjoying the picture as above outlined, I saw two mounted 
figures also approaching from another direction. They 
proved to be two friends come to explore Maudellon’s 
possessions. After the honors of sulphur water, we looked 
at them inquisitively and they seemed to understand, for 
they at once began a most excessive admiration of the 
turnip patch in the immediate foreground, and the winter 
oats on the hills to the right suffered as well their urban 
heroics. 

Our friends, booted and spurred, and with the last cut 
of a crop, had come for a ride, and they rode down 
everything, includiag the pike, at a rate so furious that I 
had to hang in my stirrups in a most lamentable cockney 
fashion, and Maudellon’s hat danced on her head with 
frightful uncertainty. After a few leagues of this strenu- 
osity, we came upon Matdellon’s lane. 

As we approached it the French teacher observed it at 
once. “What charming way is this?” she asked in her 
lovely idiom. “A lane, mademoiselle.” “What is a lane, 
where leads it, what contains it?” came in a clatter. “Stop, 
stop, attendez,” she cried to the others. “We shall see 
this way, this lane.” “You must first ask the consent of 
my friend yonder,” I replied, “she has the key.” This was 
too confusing both for me in my French and for made- 
moiselle in her understanding, so Maudellon approached 
and bravely led the way up this sacred avenue. 

1 followed behind very reluctantly, noticing the bird 
nests whick my careless observation had failed to locate 
during the summer; and the milkweed cones, setting 
adrift their gauzy seed; and the red berries of the Cebetha 


caroliniana, shining against the faded rows of golden 
rod; and the yellow primrose, still exhaling the perfume 
of summer evenings. Only a few stragglers among the 
birds gave the place any life, and the settled melancholy 
of the autumn had laid its hand on every green bower. 
I was glad that she did not remember and could not point 
0.1t the place where the rabbits were found playing and 
where we stopped on our first invasion of this lane to 
eat supper. Although I protested with some lame ex- 
cuse, still she took them within sound of the sheep bells 
and further on past the cardinal’s grapevine bower. At 
last even she became convinced of their philistinism, and 
we turned back, soon to see over the hill Zenaida lying 
in the purple twilight. E. M. 
Nasuviiie, Tenn., November, 1902. 


Glatuyal History. 


mnnQ tone 
Growth of the National “Zoo.” 


“THE National Zoological Park has been in its present 
location since 1891, and during all of that time, nearly 
twelve years, but two animals escaped which caused the 
least trouble to the attendants, and those two are known 
not to have inflicted the slightest injury upon any living 
person. 
his assertion was made yesterday by Mr. Frank 
Baker, Superintendent of the park, in response to a query 
as to whether or not the animals ever get beyond their 
confines. 

“Many years ago,” continued Mr. Baker, “ we had a 
biack bear confined in the dens down on the creek. The 
weather was cold and the ice formed rapidly. During the 
night the water running @own the side of the rocky cliff 
Iroze as it reached the surface, and finally piled up 30 
high that Bruin was able to climb over the side of his 
cage. He was soon detected by the attendants and an 
eflort was made to capture him alive. Every time the 
attendants got him surrounded he would make a charge 
at one of them and break through the line by giving the 
man a great scare. Finally it was seen that the bear could 
not be captured alive, so orders were given by the then 
superintendent to kill the animal rather than to take any 
further chance of his escaping from the park and _ inflicting 
jury upon some person. This was done in a few min 
utes. 

“The other escape was that of a small cub wolf a few 
days ago. And right here I want to say that that wolf 
is alive and well in the park to-day. It has not shown 
the slightest sign of rabies, as has been stated, and there 
1s not the slightest symptom of anything being wrong 
with him. The wolf was born in the park and has never 


shown any of the bad traits of similar animals born in 
their wild state. 








“When it is considered that there are now in the park 
537 animals, 225 birds, and 116.reptiles, 1 think you will 
admit thai we have made an excellent record and have 
heen particularly successful. Few of the larger animals 
ever make any determined efforts to break out of their 
quarters. The lions, tigers, hyenas, and other inmates of 
the big animal house appear to be perfectly contented. 
Some of them, it must be remembered, were born in cap- 
tivity, and have never known the free, roving life of their 
companions in captivity. The attendants say that the ani- 
mals appear to grow fond of human companionship and 
appear less restless during the hours when there are vis- 
itors in the park. 

“Those cages on the hill in which are confined the 
wolves, foxes, hyneas, and like animals have wooden 
doors, which are closed at night, making the escape of 
the animals less easy, and at the same time giving them 
a better opportunity for having a night’s rest. The deer 
and the elk are probably the most favored of the animals, 
for throughout every day they are being constantly fed 
and petted by women and children, and they would prob- 
ably not run away at all if they should get out of their 
confines.” 

There are recent arrivals at the Zoo that have added 
large interest to the collection and are much prized by 
the superintendent of the institution. Among these are a 
cougar from Oregon, three roseate spoonbills from Texas, 
two swamp wallabies from New South Wales, and a Tas- 
inmanian wolf with young from Tasmania, considered to be 
a very rare specimen 

lhe delightful weather of the fall has delayed the mov 
ing of the animals into winter quarters. Such of them as 
need warmth are fastened up at night and allowed to 
bask in the sunshme during the day. The new house for 
Jhink, the elephant, which is being built by a special act 
of Congress, providing $10,000 for the purpose, is rapidly 
nearing completion and will be ready for his occupancy 
in about two weeks. In this house he will be more com 
iortable than he has ever been since taking up his quar- 
ters at the Zoo, and it is understood it will not be neces- 
sary for him to be made fast continually with two heavy 
chains attached to his feet. 

rhe eagles have been moved into a handsome new cage, 
which was recently completed, and the new flying cage, 
158 feet long by 50 feet wide and 50 feet high, enclosing 
everal trees and running water, built at a cost of $6,290, 
has proved to be a great boon to the feathered species. 
New bear yards for the kadiak bear and polar bears are 
being constructed and will be ready for occupancy in 
about a month. The antelope house has been renovated 
and repaired, and the temporary bird house has been en- 
larged by an addition of forty feet on the north end. 
Plans have been prepared for a modern and much more 
satisfactory aquarium to take the place of the barnlike 
structure now in use. | 

During the year forty-six animals were born in the 
park, among which were one lion, four gray wolves, five 
coyotes, five blue foxes, one American bison, one zebu. 
two Cashmere goats, one nilghai, seven American elks, 
one Virginia deer, one mule deer, three llamas, seven 
hutie-cougar, five prairie dogs, and two acouchy. 

In addition to the specimens received recently a num- 
ber of important additions were made to the collection 
during the past year. Mr. R. A. Gross presented a pair 
of young lions from Somaliland, Africa, and a pair of 
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young leopards were presented by E. S. Cunningham, ‘ Mamm oa , 
United States Consul at Aden, Arabia. The Siberian oth. Game Bag and Gun. 
Mr. Perry M. De Leon, United States Consul at. Some eighteen months ago the Governor of Yakutsk 


Guayaquil, sent a kinkajou and a coati mondi. He also 
sent four sloths, but they died en route. Two Sitka deer, 
one of which died en route, were presented by Capt. 
Ferdinand Westdahl of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. A Liberian eagle was presented by Mr. 
James R. Spurgeon, United States Secretary of Legation 
at Monrovia, Liberia. Mr. E. H. Plumbacher, United 
States Consul at Maracaibo, sent a large crocodile. 
Some Lanzarote pigeons were sent by Mr. Solomon Ber- 
liner, United States Consul. at Teneriffe. Four New- 
foundland caribou and a pair of young moose were also 
obtained, but the moose died. 

United States consular officers and officers of the army 
and navy and others attached to the service of the United 
States are constantly sending specimens to the Zoo, and it 
has been the aim of Prof. S. P. Langley, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, under whose control and guid- 
ance the park comes, to interest everybody possible in the 
great work of perpetuating the specimens at least of the 
mammal, bird, and reptile kingdom. 

Professor Langley hopes to be able to persuade Con- 
gress to carry out the plan originally mapped out for the 
park—that is, to treat it as it does the National Museum, 
as something not existing for the District of Columbia 
alone, nor to be maintained by the taxation of its in- 
habitants. While it is a national park, Congress has 
never considered it under one of the principal purposes 
for which it was founded, the preservation from extinc- 
tion of national animal races. Prof. Langley will make 
an effort to secure the necessary appropriation for carry- 
ing out a plan he thinks will prove of greater benefit than 
anything that has heretofore been attempted. 

Prof. Langley says experience has taught that many 
rare animals if secured and transported immediately from 
their native haunts are most unlikely to live under the 
conditions of civilization. They are, on the contrary, very 
likely to live and even perpetuate their species if taken 
with care and kept surrounded by the protection that ex- 
perience and common sense suggest, and both these mean 
the continuance of the present National Zoological Park 
under the eyes of Congress, but with a simultaneous pro- 
vision for first bringing up the wild animals in a 
commodious place of confinement in the country where 
they belong, large enough to allow the animals to live 
without a sense of captivity. 

This place, Dr. Langley suggests, might be a small 
ranch where the things of vital importance after their 
capture, namely, their being “gentled” and accustomed to 
the sight of the keeper before being transferred to the 
National Park, can be carried out.—Washington Star. 





A Pet ’Coon. 


Opat, Wyo., Nov. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
When a boy I owned a pet ’coon, which was as full of 
curiosity as a woman. One day (my mother was away) I 
gave him free range of the house, just to see what he 
would do. After going through my mother’s workbox, 
scattering its contents over the floor, he began to rumi- 
mage the pantry, pulling the cork out of the molasses 
jug, licking it, and trying to insert his paw into the neck 
of the jug; then standing on tiptoe, he grasped the edge 
of a pan, full of milk, when splash! down it came, pan 
and all, on his head. : 

Ned was very fond of all kinds of sweets, especially loaf 
sugar, and I remember how his “sweet tooth” once got 
him into trouble. On the occasion referred to, I had 
gone to the barn with a pan of salt for the horses, and my 
pet trotted after me. I set the pan down and left it there 
for a moment. Soon I heard a coughing and sputtering, 
and running back, I found a very sick ’coon, and a good 
portion of salt missing. ; 

One day I shut him in the granary as a punishment 
for some of his pranks, but when I went to let him out, he 
was nowhere to be seen. I gave up all hope of ever find- 
ing him; but what should I see, when I happened in the 
loft above the granary, but my long-lost friend, squatting 
on my bed, which I had slept in during the warm weather. 
He must have climbed up one of the perpendicular two by 
fours, then crawled along a horizontal eight by ten on the 
ceiling, back downward, to be able to get through the hole 
in the ceiling. Here he sat on my bed, blinking his eyes 
and yawning, as if he had been enjoying a huge nap. 

Having one morning prepared his breakfast of bread 
and milk, I set it away out of his reach till I could 
straighten his trough. But like some “human ’coons,” he 
grew impatient to get at his meal. Reaching out one of 
his -hind feet, he dexterously pulled the feed pan within 
reach, and proceeded to help himself to its cone < 


Destruction of Plovers’ Eggs in England. 


Sr. AucusTine, Fla—Editor Forest and Stream: Our 
old friend, John Bull—of England, don’t you know ?—has 
always been fond of poking sticks at us, and shows no 
disposition to let up; but he also has some vulnerable 
spots, and I think it only fair to balance matters by re- 
taliating. Nearly every city boy in England who goes 
into the country on a visit, makes it his principal ob- 
ject to rob every bird’s nest that he finds, and instead 
of reading him a lesson on cruelty, his teachers and 
parents encourage his villainous habits as part of a 
scientific education. 

To this charge I will add the universal British traffic in 
plovers’ eggs. During the nesting season the London 
market is flooded with plovers’ eggs, and if that is so in 
London, why not in every other town in England? 

Now, here is wholesale destruction of one of the most 
useful insectivorous birds in the world, and there are not, 
in the aggregate, brains enough among the farmers and 
legislators to make the slightest move in checking it. Not 
only would the crops be benefitted if every insignificant 
egg—as a market item—were left to hatch, but the country 
would swarm with one of the finest of game birds that 
would make a marketable product worth considering. It 
is a matter for surprise that all the birds of England are 
not exterminated. DipyMus. 
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informed the Imperial Scientific Academy of St. Peters- 
burg of an unusually interesting discovery in Siberia. 
A Cossack had learned from the natives that a gigantic 
animal with huge tusks had been found embedded in 
the ice on the Beresovska, a tributary of the Kolyma 
River, about 200 miles from Svedin-Kolymsk. From 
the description given it seemed probable that the ani- 
mal was a mammoth, and Dr. Otto Herz, director of 
the museum, and Herr Psitzemayer, naturalist, were 
authorized to proceed to the spot and bring it to St. 
Petersburg in as good condition as was possible under 
the circumstances. The animal is now in the Russian 
capital, where it is being preserved and set up. Special 
interest attaches to it, as it is the most complete speci- 
men of this long extinct species ever yet obtained. 
Although in Dr. Herz’s opinion it is 8,000 years old, 
the skeleton is in wonderfully good preservation, as 
is also the hairy covering of the skin. Messrs. Herz 
and Psitzemayer succeeded in carrying out their mis- 
sion successfully, but not without many difficulties. Last 
summer they traveled to Yakutsk, and then their 
troubles commenced. From that point to where the 
mammoth had been found was a distance of 1,200 miles, 
which had to be traversed on horseback. The country 
was an extremely difficult one; mosquitoes swarmed, 
and in the dangerous swamps it happened more than 
once that a Cossack and his horse disappeared without 
leaving a trace behind them. At length in the autumn 
the party reached their destination, and found, to their 
satisfaction, the huge beast, resting in an almost hori- 
zontal position. Probably it had stumbled when graz- 
ing and fallen into a crevasse. The forelegs, especially 
the left one, were much bent, which showed that when 
attempting to recover itself the animal’s body had 
proved too heavy, the hind legs slipped underneath it, 
and it became frozen fast. Thus the beast perished, 
and has ever since lain undisturbed beneath the layer 
of earth which in the course of ages formed above the 
ice, until at length the warmth of the sun exposed it 
to the light. It was necessary to remove the remains 
before the advent of spring, otherwise it would have 
been too late. Wild animals had already begun to tear 
at the flesh, and to preserve the remains on the spot 
was impossible, as a body which has lain for so long 
in the ice decomposes with greater rapidity when ex- 
posed to the air. It was, therefore, determined to di- 
vide it into several parts, forwarding each in a frozen 
state, and putting them together afterward. A hut 
with a stove in it was constructed over the mammoth, 
and as the ice gradually melted the portion thus re- 
leased was removed and duly prepared for transit. 


_ The entire process of excavation occupied two months, 


during which time the open air temperature was 50° 
Celsius. The legs and feet resemble those of an ele- 
phant, except that the latter has three toes, the mam- 
moth five. The hair is of a brownish yellow color, and 
is so long and thick that its owner could hardly have 
felt cold in any temperature, however low. The skin 
is from 20 to 23 mm. thick, and underneath it there is 
a layer of fat 9 mm. thick. Blood was found in the 
body, and in the mouth there was the remains of food 
on which the marks of the teeth were impressed. The 
contents of the stomach were enormous, and in quite 
a fresh state. In spite of the great difficulties of the 
journey, all the various portions were conveyed with- 
out injury or loss to St. Petersburg, and now consti- 
tute a unique trophy.—London Field. 


A Skinned Beaver. 


Hurryinc along the streets of Cairo, Ill, the other 
day to keep a dinner engagement, as I passed a meat store 
I saw hanging upon the rail in front a skinned beaver. 
I had little or no time to spare, but I nevertheless paused 
sufficiently to look the animal over, It was flayed with 
the greatest of care, not a scrap of fur even being left 
upon the head the size of a dime. It was literally skinned 
to the teeth. The butcher had run the hook into and un- 
der the lower jaw, resulting in a partial distension of the 
jaws and an exhibition of the chisel-like teeth of the animal. 

The paddle-like tail with its rubber-like skin was yet a 
part of the animal, and evidently had not been appro- 
priated by the hunter and stewed or broiled, or what- 


‘ever they do to a beaver’s tail, to make one thank the 


gods that one lives and eats. 

It is a serious matter aside from the etiquette of the 
case to keep a host’s soup waiting, and appreciating the 
enormity of such an act, I hurried on, as much as J 
wanted to go in and find out all that butcher knew about 
the rare exhibit in front of his shop. 

Such a sight in Fulton or Washington Market would 
undoubtedly cause some comment in the daily press, and, 
if the law on beaver is closed in New York, probably the 
confiscation of the carcass. 

Anyway, the sight was a novel one to me, for I had 
never seen a beaver skinned and hung up like a calf in 
front of a butcher store before. A slaughtered buffalo 
would not have surprised me more. 


CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Samoa ‘Uma. 


Mrs. Churchill, the wife of an American Consul-General in 
Samoa, has written a charming account of its interesting and sin- 
gular people. A lover of nature and fond of spofts of field and 
water—she was almost as much at home in the surf as a native, 
could cast a fly 4nd handle a rifie—the author lived-out of doors 
when her housekeeping duties were not too exacting, and having 
an inquiring mind, there was nothing in the free Samoan life that 
escaped her. 

In Mrs. Churchill’s pages you shall also read about the handi- 
crafts, art and music of the Samoans, their traditions and their 
sports, and this information is conveyed in a sprightly and un- 
afiected style, proving the enthusiasm of the writer. You may 
also read of the shooting of the perilous and therefore exciting 
passage of Apolima, an experience which makes the hair of the 
venturesome stand on end; of the weed that catches fish; of 
spearin, 7 torchlight in the tidal ls; of the chase of blue 
rats with the throwing stick, and of how toothsome a meal these 
little creatures make; of innumerable hideous things that swarm 
and crawl and creep; of the vampires of the Tuasivi; of some 
Seuth Sea hoodoos; of the incorrigible, shameless beachcomber, 
and of sundry other odd, novel wonderful thi A chapter 
with a very attractive title is “Samoans Fickle Brides,” and few 
will pass it by. “Samoa ‘Uma,” which means “All Samoa,” is cer- 
tainly a book that kills time, and having read it, you will know 
the human side of Samoa and a good deal about the biological.— 
New York Evening Sun. 
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The New York League. 


Special Report to Forest and Stream, + 


THERE was a good attendance at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Fish, Game and Forest League, 
which was held pursuant to call, at the Yates Hotel, in 
Syracuse, Thursday, Dec. 4, and the proceedings were 
of a very interesting nature. Some of the discussions 
were quite spirited, showing that those who partici- 
pated were deeply in earnest, but the best of feeling 
prevailed and everyone manifested a disposition to 
sacrifice personal views and preferences in deference 
to the will of the majority and for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. The delegates present were: 

New York Association for the Protection of Fish and Game— 
Robert B. Lawrence, John C. O’Conor, New York city. 

Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence River—W. H. Thomp- 
son, A. C. Cornwall, Alexandria Bay; R. P. Grant, Clayton. 
_Anglers’ Association of Onondaga County—C. H. Mowry, F. C. 
Eddy, John H. Forey. Alternates: George C. Kirk, Henry Loftie, 
George B. Wood, J. L. Perry, Syracuse. 

Black River Association for the Protection of Fish and Game— 
W. E. Wolcott, Utica; W. L. Fowler, Holland Patent. 

Spencer Sportsmen’s Club—W. S. Gavitt, Henry Killick, Lyons; 
H. B. Whitney, Phelps. 


Schenectady County Fish and Game Protective Association— 
Dr. A. L. Sitterly, Schenectady. 


Niagara County Anglers’ Association—Charl W. Hatch, H. 
K. Wicker, Lockport. . , an vanes 


Genesee Valley Fish and Game Protection and Propagating As- 
sociation—John R. Fanning, Rochester. 

Geneva Fish and Game Protective Asgociation—Dr. W. H. 
Jordan, C. C. Gates, Charles S. Burrale, H. K. Schieffelin, Geneva. 

Seneca Falls Sportsmen’s Club—Ernest G. Gould, Seneca Falls. 

Honorary Members—Aaron Mather, Bridgewater; Maj. J. W. 
Pond, Albany; James Annin, jr Caledonia; Assemblyman Wiill- 
iams, of Onondaga county; John D. Whish, of Albany, Secretary 
of the Forest, Fish and Game Commission, and J. H. Levitt, of 
Gloversville, were also in attendance. 


President R. B. Lawrence called the meeting to or- 
der at 10:30, and expressed the pleasure it afforded him 
to meet the members of the League again. He was 
pleased to greet the new members as well as the old. 
He believed the great need was for more clubs to be- 
come identified with the League. 

Treasurer A. C. Cornwall’s annual report showed: 
Balance on hand last year, $68.69; receipts, $95; total, 
$163.69; disbursements, $80.83; balance on hand, $82.86. 

Chairman C. H. Mowry, of the Legislative and Law 
Committee, reported that his committee had tried hard 
to secure the passage of a bill to prohibit the sale of 
grouse and woodcock killed in this State. He said 
such a bill passed both houses, but the Governor al- 
lowed it to die. Mr. Mowry thought it best to push 
the bill again this year. A bill to prohibit the taking 
of more than 25 pounds of fish from Oneida Lake in 
a day was prevented from passing. The passage of a 
bill to permit the use of batteries for shooting ducks 
on Cayuga Lake for one or two days in a week, shared 
a similar fate, as did also one to allow netting in cer- 
tain portions of Cayuga Lake. 

Another bill was presented permitting fishing 
through the ice for pike and pickerel in certain waters 
not mentioned in the old law. It permitted twenty lines 
in Oneida Lake and other waters. The argument was 
that they wanted to legalize what had been practiced 
a long time, the claim being that it did no harm. The 
commitee deemed it best to concede the fishing in the 
waters asked for. 

President Lawrence said it was a matter of congratu- 
lation that the Legislative and Law Committee had 
done such effective work. On mceticn of R. P. Grant 
a vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Mowry for his 
earnest efforts as chairman of the committee. Mr. 
Mowry thanked the League for its approval of his ac- 
tion and the expression of appreciation of the work 
done. , 

W. S. Gavitt, chairman of the special committee on 
organization, reported that circulars had been sent 
to different organizations of sportsmen throughout the 
State calling attention to the necessity for cooperation 
and becoming members of the league. Some of the 
associations have sent representatives and others have 
signified their intention of joining. He thought the 
League should have representation in every county in 
the State, and suggested that it might be well to make 
it possivle for individuals to become members of the 
League on payment of $1 each. 

Resting on a table in the center of the assembly 
room was a big muskallonge from the St. Lawrence 
River, and President Lawrence called on W. H. 
Thompson to explain how it came there. Mr. Thomp- 
son said the fish was caught in the river the day pre- 
vious, and he brought it down to show what had been 
done there in the way of propagation. Muskallonge are 
caught in the St. Lawrence weighing from 5 to 50 
pounds. For six or eight years the State has been very 
liberal in supplying fry of the muskallonge and wall- 
eyed pike for stocking the river, and the work is nec- 
essary to maintain good fishing. For three months of 
the year on the St. Lawrence reservation there are a 
thousand boats out fishing, and it requires a good 
many fish to supply them. With all the fishing that 
has been done, however, the fishing is improving. 
Not long since he saw six bass brought in at Alex- 
andria Bay which weighed 3114 pounds, and one of 
the number weighed 6% pounds. Another fishing party 
a short time ago caught three muskallonge weighing 
12, 20 ahd 39 pounds respectively. Mr. Thompson said 
there had been some talk in favor of the netting out 
of coarse fish to benefit the game fish, but this plan 
was tried years ago, and the result was that it took 
many years to get the fishing back to where it was as 
good as it was before netting was allowed. The St. 
Lawrence Anglers’ Association feels well repaid for 
the fhoney that has been expended in getting things 
where they are. We ask the League, continued Mr. 


Thompson, to recommend that the law be allowed to 


remain as it is now in the St. Lawrence reserva- 
tion, and that no netting be allowed there except for 
minnows. 
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Mr. Gavitt offered a resolution that the constitution 
be so amended that any individual desiring to connect 
himself with the League could do so by payment of $1, 
and that there be not to exceed five such members 
from any one county. He thought unanimous consent 
would be necéssary for the consideration of an amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. Mowry.—Then five individuals could come in 
from a county and outvote the two delegates of a club. 

Mr. Gavitt.—I do not think there would be any 
abuse of the provision, but I would not object to mak- 
ing the number three instead of five. 

Chief Game Protector Pond favored the resolution, 
saying that assistance was needed in every county. 
There are some counties which have no sportsmen’s 
association, but if the resolution prevails you will get 
sportsmen from all over the State who will aid the 
League, and not abuse the privilege. They will not 
join the League to oppose better legislation. 

John R. Fanning also favored the idea. He thought 
the association was organized on too narrow a scale. 
With an abundance of money in the treasury much can 
be accomplished which can not be without it. He said 
there were bays near Rochester where the game laws 
were violated by netting. He hoped the resolution 
would prevail. 

John C. O’Conor moved that unanimous consent be 
given to amend the constitution in regard to member- 
ship. Carried. a 

-Mr. Mowry suggested that some measure be taken 
to restrict the voting power of individual members so 
that they could not in any county exceed the voting 
power of a club. 

On motion of Mr. Gavitt, the president was author- 
ized to appoint a committee of three to consider the 
proposed amendment. Messrs. Gavitt, Fanning and 
Wolcott were named as such committee. 

Mr. O’Conor spoke at some length concerning legis- 
lative matters. He referred to the bills passed at the 
last session of the Legislature, 9 of which affected 
game, 13 fish and 2 were general. Section 173, said 
he, relates to the powers of game protectors, and why 
should they not have the same powers in the counties 
of New York and Kings as they do in other counties? 
I would like to have the committee recommend that 
this section be amended by striking out the clause 
excepting the counties of New York and Kings. Mr. 
O’Conor then called attention to Section 141 of the 
game laws. He thought a portion was put in for the 
benefit of cold storage warehouses. The speaker also 
referred to the section relating to wild fowl. He said 
there was great objection to limiting the season on 
Long Island as early as March. It seemed to him 
that with the great opposition from Long Island it 
would be almost impossible to prohibit the shooting 
of wild fowl as early as that, but it might be possible 
to prevent the sale of the birds after March 1. 

Major Pond was pleased to hear something from 
Long Island. This matter had been threshed out in 
the League, and the conclusion reached that Long Isl- 
and was a kingdom by itself. He said there were good 
results from the cold storage law this year. Repre- 
sentatives of the Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
were allowed to examine goods when the closed sea- 
son began and seal them. The seals were not broken 
during the closed season. Thousands of insectivorous 
birds were found and this put the commission in a 
position to commence action for these birds, which are 
not allowed in possession at any time. So much for 
Section 141. In the counties of New York and Kings 
the protectors have only got to go a block before they 
can get a search warrant, but in the rural districts they 
sometimes have to go miles to get one. ; 

Mr. O’Conor admitted that a portion of Section 141 
was very good. One of the good things we got out 
of the Legislature was the section about insectivorous 
birds. Can the major tell me why a man should give 
a bond to break a law? We want to repeal Section 141 
and strike out in Section 173 the provisions excepting 
New York and Kings. It is difficult to get search war- 
rants. Give the game protectors the same rights in 
New York and Kings they have elsewhere. We want 
the right of search in cold storage warehouses and 
we want it illegal for anyone to have game in posses- 
sion in the closed season. 

Major Pond.—I did not say the department would 
be displeased if the protectors had the power of search. 

Mr. Fanning asked Major Pond how many cold 
storage warehouses there were in the State. He 
thought perhaps a dozen. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Thompson, Forey and 
Wicker as a committee on nominations, and declared a 
recess until 2 P. M. 

At the afternoon session Chairman Mowry, of the 
Legislative and Law Committee, reported a number of 
proposed amendments to the game laws, and the 
League decided to recommend the following: That the 
counties of Sullivan, Ulster and Greene be brought 
under the general law as to ruffed grouse and wood- 
cock. That the open season for quail shall close No- 
vember 30, except on Long Island, and that the sea- 
son for black and gray squirrels shall end on the same 
date; to amend Section 176 so as to give such special 
game protectors as are in the employ of boards of 
supervisors or of any regularly organized club for the 
protection of fish and game, the same powers of search 
that the regular protectors have; to amend Section 80 
relating to fishing in Seneca Lake, by cutting out the 
four lines about taking fish with spears; to provide 
that wild ducks and geese shall not be offered for sale 
after March 1 in any year until the open season be- 
gins; to prohibit the sale of grouse and woodcock 
killed within this State. 

There was a lively discussion over a proposition that 
the club also recommend that the sale of quail be pro- 
hibited. Dr. Jordan, eee Williams, Messrs. 
Mowry, Forey, Fanning and Grant spoke on the sub- 
ject. It was decided that such a bill could not be 
passed at present. ; 2 ‘ 

Quite a debate concerning. spring shooting followed 
the presentation of a proposed new section, to be 
known as Section 143, to provide that there shall be 

no open season for any birds earlier than Sept. 16 or 





later than Dec. 31.' It is intended that the law shall 
not be construed to affect bird seasons which may 
open after Sept. 16 or close earlier than Dec. 31. 

President Lawrence spoke of the bay bird shooting 
on Long Island in July and August, and suggested that 
Long Island might-be excepted from the proposed sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Mowry thought there would be objection in the 
rest of the State to having spring shooting allowed on 
Long Island and not elsewhere. The Legislative and 
Law Committee reported in favor of the section by sub- 
stituting for “birds” the words “web-footed wild fowl.” 
The League decided to recommend such a measure. 

Mr. O’Conor offered a resolution that the League 
favor a bill repealing so much of Section 141 as relates 
to the giving of a bond. Adopted. 

Mr. O’Conor also offered a resolution that the 
League favor striking out in Section 173 the exception 
in regard to the counties of New York and Kings. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Cornwall presented a resolution protesting 
against any change in the laws relating to the St. 
Lawrence reservation calculated to permit netting, ex- 
cept for minnows. Adopted. 

Mr. Gavitt, of the special committee, presented a 
resolution to amend Article 15 of the constitution so 
as to permit individuals to become members of the 
League on payment of $1 annual dues, those represent- 
ing each county to be entitled to two votes,. providing 
there is in said county no organization connected with 
the League. Adopted. 

It was decided to recommend that the sale of veni- 
son in the Adirondack Park be prohibted within the 
blue line. 

The committee on nomination, Messrs. Thompson, 
Forey and Wicker, reported in favor of the following 
officers, and the same were duly elected: President, 
Robert B. Lawrence, New York; Vice-President, H. 
K. Wicker, Lockport; Secretary, Ernest G. Gould, 
Seneca Falls; Treasurer, A. C. Cornwall, Alexandria 
Bay; Legislative and Law Committee, Chairman, C. 
H. Mowry, F. C. Eddy, W. S. Gavitt, R. P. Grant; 
Auditing Committee, Aaron Mather, W. G. Babcock, 
C. W. Hatch; Biological Committee, James Annin, Jr., 
Geo. B. Wood, Henry Killick; Organization Commit- 
tee, W. S. Gavitt, W. E. Wolcott, J. H. Forey. 

W. E. Wo tcorr. 

Utica, Dec. 5. 


Maine and Massachusetts. 








Hunters’ Licenses. 


Boston, Dec. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: The ques- 
tion whether Maine should have a law requiring hunt- 
ers from other States to purchase the privilege of kill- 
ing game in the Staté is one that interests Massa- 
chusetts sportsmen very much. 

As is to be expected, there is great diversity of 
opinion among them. Some go so far as to say, that, 
in case such a law is passed, they will abandon their 
autumn trips to that State and go to Canada or Nova 
Scotia instead. Your readers are aware that many 
New England moose hunters prefer to go to New 
Brunswick and pay $30 for the privilege of hunting 
rather than go to Maine, believing their chances of 
securing a fine trophy in the latter regions a great deal 
better. 

This class of sportsmen will naturally continue to 
pursue the same policy. But will those who consider 
Maine the “paradise for sportsmen” take kindly to 
a license law? 

The question is-not altogether a new one, but the 
positive manner in which Chairman Carleton has re- 
cently recommended the enactment of such a law 
brings it to the front just now. I have been to some 
pains to obtain the views of some Boston sportsmen 
in reference to it. One of them recently returned from 
an extended trip to northern Aroostook, tells me the 
woods were full of “so-called sportsmen,” as he ex- 
pressed it. He said for his part he would be glad to 
see a law passed requiring a fee of $50 for hunting 
big game. On his trip he said he “found people every- 
where,” and he could not get away from them. This, 
bear in mind, was in a very remote part of the State. 
The view expressed by this gentleman represents one 
extreme. That of another who said he should never 
care to pay a license fee for hunting in Maine, repre- 
sents the opposite extreme. 

Several have remarked that they would not object 
and, in fact, would be quite willing to pay a moderate 
fee, provided resident sportsmen were required to con- 
tribute also. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
men from large towns and the cities of Maine as well 
as from places without the State, have been going into 
the wilderness the last few years (since deer have be- 
come so numerous) with the idea of bringing out 
game enough to defray a large part of the expense of 
the trip. The venison they bring home finds its way 
into the markets. 

These men, no doubt, are fond of the woods. They 
derive enjoyment and get relaxation from their out- 
ings, and they would resent being called “pot-hunters” 
or “market-hunters,” but are they doing their part as 
sportsmen? 

How many of them are members of any game pro- 
tective society or club? How many of them contribute 
a single penny toward the care or propagation of fish 
or game, either in their own State or elsewhere? 

They certainly cannot claim to be ranked as sports- 
men of a high order. Let them show a disposition to 
aid the cause according to their means, be it never so 
little. ae 


Ove Deer Only. 


I would suggest as a remedy for market-hunting 
that instead of allowing two deer to be deported, as 
under the present law, only one should be permitted. 
This would certainly be ample for the sportsman to 
distribute among friends. It will be conceded by 
every one that game of all kinds should be so used as 
to confer the greatest good upon the greatest number. 
As a product of great pecuniary value to the State, 


it is her policy to adopt such regulations as to its 
capture and use as will best promote the welfare of 
her citizens as a whole. 

Hundreds of men depend on the patronage of sports- 
men for a living. If a license fee so great as to deter 
the patrons of camps and hotels in the wilderness 
from making their usual trips be charged, the result 
must be a greatly reduced income to the proprietors. 
Among those who have for years been accustomed to 
hunt without paying for the privilege, there is a nat- 
ural feeling of opposition to the change, but if a mod- 
erate sum be exacted from non-residents and residents 
alike, or, possibly, a smaller tax be levied upon Maine 
citizens than upon those from without the State, and 
the proceeds be devoted to improved protection, very 
few would make serious objection, and, in my opinion, 
the business of hotels, camps and guides would be 
continued without serious detriment. 

The raids of large parties from Indiana and Ohio 
upon Maine game furnishes an argument in favor of 
the license system, also, it seems to me, for reducing 
the quantity of game that may be deported. If reports 
of such incursions are reliable, they come near being 
a nuisance, a menace not only to the game, but to 
human life as well. 

I have heard ‘hen say that every deer they had 
killed cost them at least a hundred dollars, and a 
Boston sportsman who recently returned from a trip 
of a few days in company with four others, showed me 
the footing of their expenses amounting to $800. 

The fact that more deer have been shipped out of the 
State this year than ever before at this date, indicates 
to my mind that they were never more abundant and 
that there has also been a larger number of hunters as 


.well. Deer have unquestionably spread over larger 


areas within the last few years, not only within the 
State, but they have passed over the western boundary 
into New Hampshire, still further into Vermont and 
are now working into Massachusetts in very consider- 
able numbers. Reports of deer being seen in every 
county of this State are coming in almost every week. 

Only last week a doe was captured while swimming 
in Barnstable Bay and liberated in the Lynn (or 
Saugus) woods. The time may come when men of the 
old Bay State will find no difficulty in furnishing their 
tables with venison without going several hundred 
miles for it. 

Commissioner Carleton will doubtless have the sup- 
port of the farmers and of men in the lumber busi- 
ness. In fact, the Lumbermen’s and Landowners’ As- 
sociation, at the annual meeting in Bangor, on Dec. 
1, adopted a resolution in support of the measure. 

At the meeting of the Maine Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, to be held Dec. 10, the question will no doubt be 
thoroughly discussed in all its bearings, and it is to 
be hoped that a conservative policy will be recom- 
mended. 


Every true sportsman surely desires to see the kill- 
ing of both deer and moose kept within such limits as 
to insure their increase rather than a reduction in their 
numbers. 

Indiscriminate slaughter of does should, it seems to 
me, receive the attention of game protectors. The 
number of half-grown deer coming through on the 
trains of late years is surprising. This killing of 
fawns is “murder of the innocents” and should be 
abandoned by all men claiming to be in any sense 
sportsmen. 

I have heard the claim made that Maine is unable 
to afford a larger appropriation for the work of her 
commission. That position is untenable. The same 
claim was made at the session of the Legislature in 
1894-5, but the appropriation was largely increased, 
notwithstanding the objections of opponents. The 
State cannot afford to withhold money needed to keep 
up the work so ably conducted and to carry it for- 
ward to still greater completeness. It is to be hoped 
such legislation will be had the coming winter as will 
show that Maine is ready to do her part and does not 
wish to exact everything from non-residents who 
gladly pay liberally for such entertainment as her 
forests afford. Henry H. KimBact, 

Sec. Mass. F. and G. Prot. Ass’n. 


Massachusetts Law Enforcement. 


The work goes*bravely on in Massachusetts. From 
Chairman Collins,. of the commission, I learn that 
Deputies Luman and Shea recently got Joe Bugbee, 
of West Brookfield, for attempted sale of thirteen 
partridges. On Nov. 30 they took three men for Sun- 
day hunting; also that a man was arrested in Marsh- 
field for Sunday gunning. 

He writes further: “I am certain the game laws 
were never enforced in this State as they have been 
this fall. Snarers, ferreters and those trying to sell 
game illegally have felt the pinch of the law. The re- 
sult has shown what a trained and centrally directed 
force can do. There is no question but we have 
broken up a lot of illicit work.” 

The requirements have been such that the commis- 
sioners have been forced to supplement the labors of 
the regular paid. deputies by putting on an increased 
force for special work. 


From Greenfield, 


A large and growing club of two years’ standing 
bids fair to be a power in that section of the State. 
The writer had the pleasure of meeting the members 
on the occasion of their second “Annual Game Sup- 
per.” Roast ’coon, rabbit pie and venison furnished 
a tempting menu, and the occasion was one of rare en- 
joyment. The president, Mr. Charles C. Russell, pre- 
sided with grace and dignity, and among the speakers 
were Dr. Newton, Deputy Wm. Leipple, Mr. Daniel 
Collins and others. The membership of the club is 
about two hundred. =! 


From. Westfteld.._ 


Still the good work goes on. Mr. Charles N. Lewis 
writes from this thriving town as follows: “I have 
wotked hard to form a fish and game association here, 
and have got it going in fairly good shape now.” 
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Hon. George W. Wiggin, former president of the 
State Association, recently returned from a trip to 
“The Forks,” Maine. In the party were also Mr. 
Bradley Rockwood, of Franklin, and Mr. Howe, of 
Boston. They went in via Bingham and to a camp on 
Moxie Pond. They report a horde of Westerners in 
the region, but were able to find a secluded spot where 
they secured three deer. 

James R. Reed, president of the State Association, 
writes from New Brunswick that he finds caribou 
plenty, but has not yet seen a bull moose; saw sev- 
eral cows. 

Among those who have returned from Maine with 
moose are C. H. Randall and F. Webster, of Boston, 
and Charles Harmon, of Lynn. John W. Farley, 
George Carter, E. G. Penniman, F. F. Cushman, Mrs. 
J. L. Cushman, A. D. Wright, F. W. Thurston, J. C. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Chamberlain, G. W. Sullivan, E. G. 
Morse, Wa B. Berry, G. R. Noble and Frank E. Wilson, 
all of Boston, have recently returned from Maine with 
deer. CENTRAL. 


Massachusetts Game Lawr. 


Editor Forcst and Stream: 

It is very doubtful if there is another State in the 
Union that has better protective laws for fish and 
game than the old Bay State. More than two decades 
ago summer woodcock shooting was made illegal. 
For the past three years spring duck shooting has been 
prohibited. For the same length of time the open 
season on woodcock, partridge and quail has been 
limited to the two months of October and November, 
which is all the time that should be allowed under 
present conditions. 

We also have a law prohibiting the sale of woodcock 
and partridge at any time, which was brought about 
by the sportsmen with the aid of the marketmen, who 
agreed not to buy or sell these fast disappearing birds, 
and we have good reason to think they deserve the 
praise of having lived up to their agreement for the 
past three years. This law has produced good results 
and saved a great many birds, as it is estimated that 
from 15,c0o to 20,000 were shot for the market an- 
nually. These two valuable game birds cannot be suc- 
cessfully bred in captivity, and turned loose to replen- 
ish the exhausted covers like the quail. The wood- 
cock and the woodduck being migrants, are being 
persecuted at both ends of the line, North and South; 
it is like burning the candle at both ends. It seems 
a great pity these birds are not protected in every 
State in the Union during their breeding seasons. 
Spring and summer shooting should be abolished every- 
where. We have a very efficient board of fish and 
game commissioners. The arrests and convictions of 
lawbreakers have been many, and the fines so heavy 
as to teach them that the commission has not been 
idle, and the way of the transgressor is hard. 

Geo. L. Brown. 


Massachusetts Poachers Liscouraged. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4. The good work of enforcing 
the game laws has gone on as usual since I last wrote 
you. On Sunday, Nov. 23, two of the game wardens 
“surrounded” six Sunday hunters down in East Douglas, 
and each one of them was convicted and fined $15. Since 
then, deputies Luman and Shea have captured Joseph 
Bugbee of New Braintree for having in possession for 
sale thirteen partridge. Bugbee was tried on December 2 
at Gilbertville on one bird and fined $20, and Judge Hea- 
ley continued the case of sentence on the other twelve 
birds and told Bugbee that if the court learned of other 
transgressions of the game laws on his part the full sen- 
tence would be imposed. On the same day Luman and 
Shea secured two other convictions for violations of the 
game laws, and beside these, four other convictions have 
been secured this week by other deputies. 

This vigorous work has had a most salutary effect and 
the would-be poachers and pot hunters are badly scared, 
so much so that in sections where the game laws were 
never before respected, there is a decided change now. 

Bay STATE. 





New Hampshire Deer Hunting 


With a Bear Eptsode. 
T 


I HAVE just returned from a short trip after deer. I 
understand that there have been more deer hunters in 
northern New Hampshire this season than ever, and very 
few deer have been killed, and most of what were, were 
shot by parties watching near apple trees. My hunting 
grounds were in the vicinity of Merrill’s Mountain Home, 
on the road leading to the top of Moosilauke Mountain. 
Some two miles from Merrill’s are two deserted farms; 
they are but a short distance apart, and the deer go 
from one to the other. There is a barn on one farm and 
a house and barn on the other. There are also a number 
of apple trees, and I think about all the deer in that sec- 
tion go to those apple trees. They show considerable 
sense and go as I judged about midnight. The morning 
after my arrival I was at one of the barns at daybreak 
and not a deer was to be seen, though there were plenty 
of sign that they had been there. 

The next day it began to snow (there was no snow 
before), and I thought I should get a chance to do some 
still-hunting. With the perversity of such snowfalls 
(when one is on the hunting grounds), it was a mixture 
of snow, rain and hail. and the result was the noisiest 
kind of traveling. 

Before daybreak the next morning I was at the barn. 
The snow told the story of the preceding night. Deer 
tracks were everywhere, of big deer and small deer. The 
snow was completely cut up. The house and the barn 
are some thirty-five yards apart, and three deer had 
walked between the buildings. I circled around that 
ground ard found that some six or seven deer had made 
all the tracks. The day was very still and the snow 
very noisy, and the frozen leaves under the snow in the 
woods made more noise than the snow. There was about 
one chance in a hundred of getting a shot by tracking. I 
took a couple of tracks and followed them as carefully as 
I could for -about an hour. They led straight “p 


the 
mountain and showed no signs of wanting to stop. 


ex- 





pected to see signs of their stopping to lie down, and I 
intended then to try and circle around such places. Well, 
1 saw what all still-hunters often see, two fresh beds and 
two seis of tracks where the deer had gone on the jump. 
I then struck north along the side of the mountain, and 
after‘a time found the track of a very large buck. He 
led through some quite open hardwood growth, and | 
began to have hopes of getting a shot. | tried my best to 
get that deer, keeping most of the time some fifty yards to 
one side of his trail and using my eyes for all they were 
worth. After about an hour I saw the buck a long way 
off. He had just turned broadside to me, and went out 
oi sight. I could not think what had become of him. I! 
knew he did not run, and thought he might have lain 
down. I watched for a few minutes, then worked up, and 
found that a small break ran down the mountain and the 
deer had followed it up and there was just bank enough 
to cover him. I followed him then for two hours and 
jumped him in some thick spruce, never getting a glimpse. 
| gave up then trying to do any more tracking. I did not 
know where I was, and it was about all I wanted to do 
to get out of the woods. Men born and bred in that or 
similar regions may enjoy slabbing those mountains. It 
takes the wind out of me to do much of it. 

After that 1 spent a number of hours watching from 
the barn. On the last morning I climbed up under the 
eaves of the barn and saw a deer so far away that it 
looked about as large as a sheep. I[t turned and walked 
into the woods, and I started for Merrill's and took the 
afternoon train home. 

A neighbor who is a first-rate still-hunter and also a 
very lucky hunter, was hunting in the vicinity of the three 
ponds in Ellsworth. He was some six or seven miles east 
from where I was, but there was quite a bunch of moun- 
tains between us. It so happened that we both came home 
on the same train. His experience was about like mine. 
lie had not seen a deer, but had found five times as many 
fresh signs. He jumped deer after deer, and no matter 
how carefully he worked, he could not get a glimpse of 
one. He found it just as noisy as I did. 

I do not see how there can be any fair still-hunting this 
season. In the region where I was there is some four 
inches of noisy snow and the frozen leaves under it are 
worse. Six inches more of dry snow would not kill the 
noise. Should the present snow go off and more come 
afterward, there might be some hunting, but it is not 
likely, as there is less than two weeks of open season left. 

In some instances that I heard of where deer were 
killed, luck had a great deal to do with it. A man (as I 
was told) started out one day on bare ground, took his 
horse and wagon and drove along a road to where an old 
lumber road came down off the mountain. He tied his 
horse and walked some two hundred yards up the lumber 
road. Saw a deer walking down the road and shot 
it. While dressing this deer he saw another coming to- 
ward him; he shot that one. A few minutes later he saw 
a fox coming down the road, and he killed the fox. He 
then dragged the deer out and loaded them in his wagon 
and started for home. After going a short distance he 
saw another fox coming toward the road; he shot that 
fox also. He said he was gone from home just three 
hours, and killed two deer and two foxes, and did not 
have to work to get them. 

Now as to Merrill, of the Mountain Home. Merrill 
catches some bears. He also keeps some sheep. The 
bears catch his sheep and he catches the bears. I think 
Merrill would be willing to lose more sheep if he could 
catch more bears. 

Merrill has a sort of frog pond in a swamp up in the 
mountains back of his house. In years past he has 
caught some fifteen bears at that place. Merrill says that 
when a bear strays that way he nearly always goes 
through that swamp at a certain place. Merrill has made 
a sort of loose brush fence there, leaving an opening 
for the bears to go through. He sets his traps in the 
opening, using no bait. The trap patiently awaits the 
coming of the bear. Last May a bear took four sheep, 
and the trap was set. The first time the bear came that 
way he stepped over the trap. The second time a hedge- 
hog had the trap, or the trap had the hedgehog. ‘The 
third time the bear did his part and got caught. The 
trap was set in May and the bear got into it in September. 
Now. catching a bear in a steel trap does not mean that 
you go to where the trap was set and find a bear in it. It 
means that both trap and bear are gone. This bear was 
easily tracked for some distance, then the bear used his 
wits and got rid of the clog of the trap. He was fol- 
lowed for a while and then all traces were lost. 

Merrill says that a bear will pick up a trap and carry it, 
leaving no trail on hard ground. Merrill made a wide 
circle around in the direction he thought the bear would 
go and found the trail. It was followed a long distance, 
and the bear was found. I saw a photo of it as it lay dead 
in Merrill’s door yard. 

On my way home I saw several returning deerless 
sportsmen. There is one thing this tracking and still- 
hunting of deer is doing, and doing it thoroughly. It is 
making the deer very much wilder. Years ago in sec- 
tions where deer were hunted with dogs, one when hear- 
ing the footsteps of a still-hunter, would jump up and 
stand looking, waiting to see what was coming. After 
being still-hunted for a time, they lost all such curiosity. 
They jumped up and left at once. 

Now, I am_not at all satisfied with the result of my 
recent trip. From near my house I can see the moun- 
tains in the region where I hunted. Should I hear that 
the snow there goes off during the present week, I shall 
go up and spend the last few days of the open season. It 
may prove unsuccessful, but there is nothing like trying. 

C. M. Starx. 


Dunparton, N. H , Dec. 1, 





Currituck Shooting. 


Carotra, N. C., Dec. 2—The November record is 
1,000 ducks, 500 geese, 300 swans. Most of the ducks are 
canvasbacks and redheads. One party from Washington 
killed 300 ducks, 5 swans, 15 geese in two days. One 
party from New York 6 swans, 20 geese, 200 ducks, in four 
days. Another party from New York, 2 men, shot 150 
ducks, 3 swans, 25 geese, in two days; and the oher fowl 
were shot by Ross White and Miss White. 

L. R. Warre. 





Guns and Their Handlers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While the hunting season is on we can seldom pick up 
a paper that does not give at-least one account of an acci- 
dental shooting from some cause or another. 

Mr. Joseph W. Shurter, in the current number of the 
Forest AND STREAM, gives his opinion as to what causes 
some of them; and he is right. A man who has taken 
too much whisky has no business with a gun either in his 
hands or his pocket. I have no dislike for whisky or the 
men who use it; I can use it myself, but I don’t need any 
when I am traveling around with a gun. 

But I have often thought that our modern breechloaders 
should have the credit for a great many of these acci- 
dents. There are some of us still living who began shoot- 
ing years before we had any breechloaders. Then we did 
not blaze away at every bush or bunch of grass we saw 
moving. We waited until we saw what was moving it, 
and were sure we did see what it was before firing; for 
if we missed, before we were ready to fire again whatever 
we were shooting at would be half-way across to the next 
county. But now with the breechloader that only needs a 
twist of the wrist to reload, we can keep on pumping 
lead until the magazine is empty, and by that time we will 
have hit something, if it is only a stump on the side of a 
hill half a mile away. If it is not a man who stops one of 
these balls, then that is the man’s fault, not ours; we 
have not stopped long enough to see whether he was in 
range or not. 

Che man or boy who carries his gun by the muzzle and 
drags it out of a wagon or boat or through a fence with 
the muzzle pointed toward him, belongs to a class by 
himself, he will shoot himself or some one else sooner or 
later: that is a foregone conclusion! 

If it should be a boy who is doing this, he will get a 
lesson as to how to handle his gun, from me, before he 
yoes any further. If it is a man, then I want to go further 
myself and get clear out of his neighborhood before the 
catastrophy takes place, then let some other unfortunate 
get that charge of buckshot. 

The last shooting accident that I saw a notice of was 
where two young men in our own State here were hunt- 
ing anail; one of them had just stooped down to pick 
up a dead bird when his companion fired, sending his 
load of shot into the head and shoulders of the man who 
was stooping here at his feet. 

“You were probably both shooting the quail on the 
ground,” I thought, “so I can’t pity you much. After the 
doctor gets through with you, both of you may be more 


careful hereafter. Let us hope so, but probably you 
won't.” CazBia BLANCO. 
Erie, Pa. 





A Disgrace to Virginia. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On Thanksgiving Day in this year of grace, 1902, I 
was in Princess Anne county, Virginia, in the vicinity 
of that small sheet of fresh water commonly known as the 
North Bay. About 2 o'clock in the afternoon we were 
alarmed by what appeared to be a perfect fusillade of 
musketry, as though the fiercest kind of a sham battle 
were being fought on the bay. . 

On proceeding to the shores of the bay, we discovered 
the cause to be a battue of that nondescript wildfowl 
locally known as “blue peter,” and we beheld a sight 
which would incite to wrath every lover of animal life 
and cause a real man the utmost indignation. Several 
small, quick-moving sailboats would, as far as possible, 
surround a raft of blue peters and then close in as rapidly 
as possible, and open fire on the almost helpless prey. 
Each boat had two men in the bow to do the firing, and 
fire they did as fast as they could, so the din and the 
slaughter can readily be imagined. When the round up 
was finished by the boats reaching the shore, the boats 
would return under easy sail and pick up the dead, and 
when this was done the blue peters would be again sought 
and the performance repeated. Naturally, every living 
thing except the crew of the boats left the bay. Formerly 
this bay was frequented by large numbers of wildfowl, 
but owing to the above-described way of carrying on 
wanton destruction, as well as the continued use of bat- 
teries, wildfowl have been practically exterminated and a 
duck is rarely seen on this water. I am informed the 
same practice has begun on the Back Bay, and that bat- 
teries also are largely used there. It is safe to say that if 
some stop is not made and that right speedily, the wild- 
fowl will be driven from that bay, and the once-famed 
shooting ground of the Ragged Island Club will be but 
a memory. 

One remedy would appear to be simple. Let the Legis- 
lature prohibit shooting from boats and also authorize 
the appointment by a chief State warden or by the county 
court, of game wardens in every county, and let each 
and every gunner take out a license and the fees received 
from licenses be expended in paying the game wardens. 

It certainly is the duty of the State to protect itself and 
its law-abiding citizens against such lawless acts and 
prevent such wanton and useless slaughter. XPER 





Capt. John Travis. 
From the Turf, Field and Farm, Feb. 29, 1868. 


Tue celebrated pistol shot of the United States being 
now in our city for a short time, giving lessons in his 
favorite art, our readers may like to learn something of 
the man and his remarkable feats. He is the winner. of 
108 consecutive matches, the distance he has shot in his 
different matches ranging from 10 to 500 yards, shooting 
altogether with a pistol. Some of our readers perha 
will recollect the great feat he performed in Louisiana in 
1853, shooting at the first shot on a wager of one thou- 
sand dollars, a small.orange from the head of- Mr. J. P. 
Osgood. At the distance of twenty paces, another great 
feat of his at Niagara Falls was much talked of at the 
time. Monsieur Blondin, the renowned rope walker, was 
crossing Niagara River from the American to the Cana- 
dian side. When half-way across Blondin held out his 


hat, and the captain from the deck of the steamer Maid 
of the Mist, at the distance of 360 feet, 
through the hat. 


shot a ball 
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Adirondack Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The deer season has ended, and as the snow is coming 
down as though it meant to stay, there is not much likeli- 
hood of any more deer news reaching the woodsmen till 
the crusting begins, which it does as soon as the crust is 
thick enough on deep snow. 

It has been a pretty good year for deer. Ruffed grouse 
and woodcock were never so scarce in the valley of the 
West Canada as they were this fall, but it has been a long 
while since the deer were more plentiful around the 
clearings along that stream and its sister, Little Black 
Creek. Almost daily we heard that deer had been seen 
“up the road,” or in somebody’s pasture. Deer were seen 
eleven times in Johnny Bousefield’s pasture, most of 
which can be seen from Northwood post office. Probab- 
ly these deer did not number more than five or six in- 
dividuals, however. A band was seen many times across 
the creek in Ohio. It began with five individuals, 
but diminished to three before the hunting opened. I 
saw a score or more of deer tracks where the animals had 
crossed the road up the creek within two miles of the 
stores here, and on at least two occasions two deer cross- 
ed the road together. One time, however, a dog was after 
a pair, judging by the track. 

When the season opened, several deer were shot around 
Northwood and Wheelertown. A few were got in fair 
fashion, as they wandered at the edge of a clearing, but 
there are some hounds which can run deer still left in 
the country, and some of these did not grow fat while the 
hunting lasted. 

But it is a fact known to every resident of the region 
that the number of dogs able to'run deer is gradually de- 
creasing, and that the violations of the law in this manner 
have fallen off more than in proportion. The constant 
reiteration that it is against the law, and that the State 
is liable to have a man up in this country has wortied all 
who have poaching inclinations. The result is that 
hounding is no longer carried on in this neighborhood as 
it once was. In fact I do not know of a single race be- 
ing run at Northwood this year. 

But along Littke Black Creek, numbers of deer have 
fallen ahead of hounds, ot other dogs. Yet even there so 
much caution was used that none should run to West 
Creek, that only short run dogs were used for the most 
part, and so frequently after a circle or two in the woods, 
the deer shook its pursuer, and went free unseen. 

It is a fact, however, that even this little hunting with 
hounds has kept the deer supply down a great deal. Un- 
less it is stopped, stili-hunting with any success in the 
wood lots is far from likely within three or four years. 
Rut the deer are increasing, around the clearings at least, 
in the estimation of the woodsmen. 

One effect of the still-hunting law has been to make 
better woodsmen of the hunters who visit the deep woods. 
“We didn’t know how to hunt them at first,” Fred Jones 
said the other day, and so it was. Men who had of late 
years merely sat on runways and waited for the deer to 
pop into view found that the deer back in the woods was 
conspicuous chiefly as a flying white plume, with no par- 
ticular place to aim at. Deer five rods away in the woods 
were a harder proposition as a target than one ten rods 
away on an open stream. Many men with long records of 
big bucks found to their amazement that they couldn’t 
get any at all. They simply had to go to work and learn 
how to hunt deer, of which they had known practically 
nothing save that the animals fled to the water when 
pursued by dogs and that they followed runways to the 
streams. 


In these days it is no longer the Gorge Runway, the 
Pine Tree, the Natural Dam, of which one hears of an 
evening at the store, or by the fireside in a camp, but of 
the Burning, the Beaver Meadow, the Mountain up next 
to the top, the Beech flat down the brook. The most re- 
markable and the best effect of the non-hounding law has 
not been that it saves the deer, but that it has compelled 
the men to learn woodcraft, to study the nature of the 
game and of the lay of the land. 

Incidentally in the learning, men have had a widening 
of their personal experience. Of a party of ten men who 
went to Horn Lake this fall eight slept out all of various 
nights—at least ran around trees, for the nights were 
cold—because they could not find camp. They got in in 
the morning or by the next night in all but one case, and 
that man stayed out two nights. So too with a party of 
hunters up on Little Black Creek Lake. They were hunt- 
ing, and two of them got lost. One fetched up at the Old 
Pardy Place nine miles away, and the other carried a 
deer to the North Branch, a matter of six or eight miles 
cut of his course. 

In my own experience I have been a bit more fortunate. 
I have not been out all night, but I found myself ten 
miles from my camp at three o’clock on a November af- 
ternoon. The way I hit for camp was record breaking. 
In just the ordinary course of a day’s hunt, I have dis- 
covered lakes, mountains and brooks far from their na- 
tural resorts, and it was only with much effort and a 
compass, known to be perfectly reliable, that I was able to 
put them back in their proper places. I know from my 
own personal experience, as well as from listening to the 
tales of the woodsmen, that there is more real informa- 
tion to be had by the ordinary man from a day’s still- 
hunting than from two weeks on a runway. 

And the difference between sitting for ten hours on a 
log or rock, chilled, blinded by the reflected light of the 
sun, deafened by the roar of a stream and numbed by in- 
activity, from slipping through the woods exercising 
every muscle and the faculties and senses, is so great that 
to change back to the hounding would be to the disad- 
vantage of the woodsmen, mentally at least; and to the 
city “sports” physically as well’ as mentally, though in 
the latter case not in so marked a degree, since sitting on 
a runway to the two-week or so wood dweller is suf- 
ficiently occupying to the mind in its novelty. 

As to the accidents in which men are mistaken for 
game, we have had none of them in this locality. Nor do 
I know of a man’s being shot at. But it might easily 
happen if any one were in the least careless. In the party 
1 was with.this fall, the two best woodsmen had experi- 
ences to make them shiver. They were hunting on a side 
hill, Will at the foot, and Fred half way up. Will saw 
a deer and fired. He was then at the foot of the hill. 


Fred heard the shot and in a few seconds, as it seemed, 
he saw the hind leg of the deer directly in front of him, 
on the hill side. Fred stopped instanter and waited for 
the shoulder to sppent. In a few moments the leg moved 
along, and then Will stepped out from the brush. Nine 
out of ten hunters would have felt themselves justified in 
shooting when all the circumstances so clearly indicated a 
deer. A day later Will had a similar experience with 
F red. He supposed Fred was on his right, but Fred was 
to his left instead, where he loomed through the woods 
like a deer, but by waiting for a clear view in both cases, 
a tragedy was averted. The gang I travel with begins to 
talk about being careful before the supplies are purchased 
for the trip, and not a morning comes in the woods but 
what mutual warnings are exchanged. 

One reason why there are not more convictions for 
breaking the game law is neighborliness. Nobody likes to 
tell on his neighbor. One way to break the wholesale 
violations is to send a stranger to the district infested by 
the lawless spirit. Evidence could be had easy enough to 
convict half the citizens of some communities, but one 
conviction would make such a place “clean.” Those who 
talk the most about law breaking are not always the ones 
who obey the law. 

This fall a local paper came out with a tirade against 
hounders. Wilmurt needed the warning all right 
enough, but the man who gave it was indiscreet. He 
signed his name to the article. Just one week later to a 
day, I was driving to Noblesborough, through Wilmurt. 
1 heard shots ahead, and on reaching the place, I met 
four men. Three of them were carrying a big doe, the 
fourth, the man who wrote, had four guns. The doe 
was wet, and had been killed in the water. A mongred 
hound sported along with them. Of this same man it is 
told that he was on a runway—l’ve seen him so many 
times—watching for law breakers. A deer came along, 
and the man missed it, not once, but many times. Pretty 
soon the dog came along, and the watcher killed it ac- 
cording to law. 

The laws ought to be enforced. There is no doubt 
about that. But to offer half the reward to a man’s 
neighbor for betraying him, does not seem to be the best 
way of doing it. Nor are political appointees likely to be 
the most efficient. If game constables were elected and 
could be made to see the need of doing their duty, prob- 
ably the game laws would, after a time, become as well 
observed as any other laws. But when government 
officials of various sorts—including judges, and lieuten- 
ant-governors, and the like, violate game laws, it looks as 
though it was just a case where liberal education and a 
fair sense of honor was needed. The trouble is further 
in the fact that when a man is in the woods, he is there 
to get away from rules and codes and business. Any- 
thing that suggests law and order are most distasteful to 
him. He wants to be “free,” untrammeled. That is what 
he is there for, and one way of being so is to get out and 
shoot deer contrary to the law. With some it is just a 
way of showing that they are independent. 

One sort of game is growing plentiful in spite of lack 
cf protection. That is bears. There have been lots of 
them seen. Roscoe Conkling killed four one day, and saw 
eleven, in the Woodhull Lake country. He seems to have 
met a whole migration of them. He ran short of cart- 
ridges, or he would have killed—nobody knows how 
many more. Then Jim Macbeth saw a couple up at 
Noblesborough, and over at Wheelertown half a dozen or 
so were shot at. Their tracks were everywhere around the 
clearings. I saw three myself one day. I shot, of course, 
and missed. But it was worth missing to see the old one. 
She ran ten yards and then stood behind a big dead stub, 
and peeking around to one side of it, wondering what I 
was up to anyhow. With a rifle of low trajectory—a .30- 
30—I might have hit her, but it was a long shot. In other 
respects I have found my .45-90 entirely satisfactory. 

The .30-30 is in the balance as regards local opinion. 
Many have used them here. Some tell about the awful 
holes they make, and others tell how they have had to 
put half a dozen bullets into deer before they could get 
it. When the bullets hit a bone, it is generally agreed, 
the effect is terrific. But otherwise a .32 would be as 
good. For our work here a_.38-55 is plenty strong 
enough, and with that gun half the deer killed in this 
region are brought down. It is not unlikely that if more 
accidents occur with the .30-30 in proportion, it is because 
tenderfeet use them. RayMonp S. SPEARS. 


NortHwoop, N. Y. 





Virginia Duck Shooting. 


City Pont, Va., Dec. 6.—Duck shooters who would 
like to come here and cannot, may comfort themselves 
with the reflection that their time would be wasted again 
this year, as it was or would have been last year. About 
the first of November, 1901, ducks appeared in their usual 
abundance, and for two or three weeks afforded excellent 
battery shooting. Then, owing to the scarcity of food, 
they “took out” and did not return, even in March or 
April. : a 

This year’s food conditions are very similar, and no 
river ducks have come at all, though there are some 
black ducks, mallards and sprigtails on the marshes, 
which are as a rule rented to private parties. The Belch 
boys have not even put their battery overboard, and their 
house-boat lies unused at anchor below General Grant’s 
wharf—or the remains of it. 

Mild weather is generally regarded as the cause of the 
absence of blackheads, redheads and canvasbacks this 
year, and a cold snap which may bring them is anxiously 
awaited. - hae 





Ontario Deer and Hounds. 


Ontario has some of the finest deer hunting in the 
world, and season after season we have heard fairy 
tales of how, thanks to the excellent game laws of the 
Province and their thorough enforcement, the num- 
ber of deer, instead of decreasing, has been actually 
increasing, notwithstanding the invasion of the bush 
by hordes of hunters and hounds. The fact of the 
matter is that the number of deer is fast becoming 
smaller except in the more remote and ‘inaccessible 
localities, and that they will be practically exterminated 
within a few years unless our boasted game laws are 


changed. The change that is wanted is the prehibition 
of hounding. This has been advised by the Govern- 
ment’s Game Commissioners, as well as by others, but 
the pressure from the hounders and the butchers. who 
murder deer in the water has been too strong, the 
game act remained unchanged and. the slaughter has 
been unchecked. Even hounders begin to realize this 
and some of them suggest remedies such as limiting 
each hunter to one deer—anything but the prohibition 
of hounding. Let us hope that the Government will 
take action during the coming session. First let hound- 
ing be prohibited. This done, the- hunters should be 
restricted to killing bucks only. This plan has been 
adopted in other countries with good results, and. has 
been applied in Ontario to moose and caribou. Why 
not to deer also? It would not only help to keep up 
the number of the latter, but the necessity for looking 
for antlers might prevent the shooting of men in mis- 
take for deer, and there appears to be no good reason 
why each hunter should not be allowed to kill two 
bucks if he can. 

There are proposals to change the season, making 
it open later, as it is argued that venison is liable to 
spoil in the early part of November. Some may have 
spoiled during the season just ended, but it was ex- 
ceptionally mild. However, no great harm would be 
done by having the season open later, nor, if hound- 
ing be stopped and none but bucks killed, by lengthen- 
ing it by a week or ten days.—Canadian Champion. 


_ In the: Yellowstone Park. 


THE usual amount of game has come down out of 
the mountains. Elk are very thick. I do not notice 
any particular increase in the number of antelope. I 
think. coyotes and other animals have taken almost 
all the increase. There is a lot of sheep and mule 
deer. The sheep have done better than the antelope. 

A mountain lion was killed about Nov. 25 in Gar- 
diner Cafion by Scout Holt. It had just killed a 
coyote. Something new to us. Holt saw the kill 
made down by the river, which leads us to think the 
coyote had gone there for water and was sick. Pos- 
sibly it had got hold of some poison. There is lots of 
strychnine out. The lion was taking the coyote up 
the side of the cafion when shot. If they would kill 
coyotes and not sheep they would be useful animals 
in the Park. 

The wild things around here are getting very tame. 
Teams pass down within a few feet of them unnoticed. 
The other day the mail stage had to stop for a buck 
mule deer in the road. The team was afraid to go on, 
and it was some time before the deer would get out 
of the way. As it was the running season there was 
some danger from the buck. They are getting too 
tame. I told the driver, Morrison, to carry a lot of 
good-sized rocks on the seat to throw at the bucks 
when.they would not.let the U. S. mail pass. I have 
known mountain sheep to be very slow about getting 
out of the road. 

The railroad is completed to Gardiner, by spring I 
hope to be able to sell out and move my roll of blan- 
kets to Seattle and Alaska. There is considerable 
snow here for Gardiner, about 4 inches. About 18 
inches at Swan Lake flat, 12 at Mammoth Hot Springs, 
3 feet between Norris and the Cafion. I don’t see 
where all the game is going to get food tls winter. 
Major Pitcher will feed the antelope when they re- 
quire it. They range now from Gardiner to the first 
fence this side of Cinnabar. T. E.R: 


Black River Aeinbithee. 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 2.—The Black River Fish and Game 
Protective Association held its fifteenth annual meeting 
on Dec. 1, and many matters of interest to true sports- 
men were considered. The report of Treasurer H. A. 
Pride showed the financial condition of the organization 
to be very satisfactory. Secretary W. E. Wolcott pre- 
sented his annual report. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring it to be the sense 
of the Asscciation that the open season for deer should 
be from Sept. 15 to Oct. 31, both inclusive; that the sale 
in the market of venison, grouse, woodcock, squirrels, 
wild ducks, wild geese, snipe and plover, killed in New 
York State, should be prohibited; that the Legislature at 
its coming session shonld make a liberal appropriation 
for the purchase of additional forest lands in the Adiron- 
dack region. 

The following officers were elected: President, Wil- 
liam L. Fowler, Holland Patent; Vice-President, Ed. 
Robertson, Trenton; Secretary, W. E. Wolcott, Utica; 
Treasurer, H. A. Pride, Holland Patent; Directors: John 
W. Hicks, Marcy; Frank S. Fowler,, Oriskany Falls; 
John C. Thomas, Remsen; Ed. Robertson, Trenton; 
George G. Chassell, H. A. Pride, Ira L. Park, Holland 
Patent; Delegates to State Convention: W. E. Wolcott, 
W. L. Fowler. W. E. Wotcort. 


Pennsylvania Grotse. 


Sayre, Pa., Dec. 5.—Ruffed grouse are plenty in all 
the favorite covers of northern Pennsylvania. A good 
inany bevies of quail are also reported. Gray squirrels 
were found in plentiful numbers and rabbits are every- 
where abundant. 

Mr. Benjamin S. Warner, of Sayre, a long-time reader 
of Forest AND STREAM, and the owner of a Gladstone set- 
ter that is a sure enough meat dog, is just back from a 
week’s outing at Browntown, Wyoming county, and re- 
ports quail more plentiful in that vicinity than for sev- 
eral seasons past. Mr. Warner hunted largely over posted 
grounds, and the shooting he enjoyed was of an excep- 
tionally high class character. 

3eniamin Stone recently made a double on ruffed 
grouse in a bit of shooting country just out of Athens 
that is somewhat remarkable and worthy of note. 

A grouse arose directly in front of Stone, and on the 
instant he shct at this bird a second grouse flew into 
the exact line of fire, and both birds were killed. 

If in the bright lexicon of sporismanship there is such 
an existing fact as a cinch, then the lean and supple youth 
from thé historic environs of Athens certainly acquired it 
on the occasion mentioned, M. Cum, 
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The Drum of the Grouse. 


New York, Dec. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
interesting letter from Morgantown, W. Va., on “The 
Drumming of the Grouse,” published in this week's 
issue of your valued paper, evokes in me the following 
pleasant recollection: . 

While eating a hasty lunch on the shore of one of 
Maine’s loveliest lakes last October, I heard a part- 
ridge drum in the thick woods behind me. Having but 
recently entered the wilderness and not having yet in- 
dulged my first taste of ruffed grouse for the season, 
I quickly grabbed’ the gun and ran in the direction 
whence the sound was coming. Proceeding slowly and 
cautiously for go or 60 yards through the woods, I 
came to an old lumber road without having seen the 
bird, which by this time had ceased drumming. 

Crossing the road, I soon perceived the cock stand- 
ing on a large fallen log, and as I was about to raise 
the gun to my shoulder, the thought struck me that 
I might get the oportunity for which I had many times 
longed, of seeing a partridge drum. 

I was then about 60 or 70 feet from the log, and by 
carefully walking in a crouching position, I succeeded 
in approaching, totally unobserved by the bird, within 
25 or 30 feet from where he stood. 

There I anxiously waited for what seemed to me 
fully 20 minutes, and which in reality was, I suppose, 
but one quarter of that time, when all of a sudden, the 
bird, which during this period had kept motionless, 
raised his head and neck, ruffled his feathers, straight- 
ened up his body in the same fashion as a rooster 
does when about to crow, and began striking the tips 
and edges of his wings, behind his back, very slowly 
at first, and gradually more and more quickly, until 
the noise and the extremely rapid motion fairly dazzled 


me for an instant, when suddenly the operation 
stopped. : : 
The moral effect of this “virtuoso’s” performance 


caused his life to be spared, and I withdrew to finish 
my interrupted repast, and incidentally stretch my 
cramped up legs, leaving him undisturbed. 

Your correspondent positively asserts that the noise 
is produced by the bird striking the wings against his 
body; I only saw his wings strike each other. 

However, it may be possible that “the many birds 
of his” acted differently from this ‘“‘one of mine.” 

J. Oswatp JIMeENIs. 


A Settler’s Close Call. 


THE practice of pit lamp hunting, or jack-lighting 
for deer, though illegal, is indulged in to a great ex- 
tent by certain unprincipled poachers in this neighbor- 
hood. Although columns have been written in nearly 
every newspaper in the country, protesting against the 
evil practice, pointing out its dangers to man and 
beast, and giving accounts of the many fatal accidents 
resulting from that practice, yet there are men who 
still sneak out with their lamps and deadly long range 
rifles, in defiance of law, and in utter and selfish dis- 
regard of their neighbors’ and their neighobrs cattles’ 
lives, to shoot deer at night. Not so long ago a set- 
tler was arranging things about the stove, preparatory 
to retiring, he had turned around, and was about to 
step into the next room, when a bullet from some- 
where outside, pierced the window glass, glanced off 
the stove, and went out through the other side of the 
house. Had the man not moved just when he did, he 
must have been shot. Of course, an examination out 
of doors failed to reveal anything. Night prowlers of 
this sort are in habit like sneak thieves, and so soon 
as they had become aware of the effect of their shot, 
they promptly “doused the glim.” The settler re- 
ferred to is saying very little, but it is extremely prob- 
able that there will be warm times in store for any- 
one he catches pit-lamping in that vicinity. Fool crim- 


inals of the jack-lighting class should, in addition to 
all the several penalties of the law, have their firearms 
taken from them and never allowed to again carry a 


gun.—Cumberland (B. C.) News. 


Philadelphians in Virginia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29.—As | passed through the gates 
of the Pennsylvania station here to-day the inspiring sight 
met my gaze of six men with as many gun cases filing 
through a neighboring gate, and well laden with sufficient 
hand baggage to indicate that six places of business would 


know their respective manipulators no more for some 
time to come. 

Later, as the train moved out for the South and an 
overwhelming desire to “hit the pipe” came over me, I 
moved to the smoking compartment and found six gun- 
ners located there discussing the game of hearts. They 
could not play because the porter said “it was against the 
rules.” The party consisted of Messrs. F. T. Patten, 
known to ‘his immediate party as “Pop,” certainly an un- 
deserved nom de plume; N. B. Gaskill, as “Babe,” (an ill- 
fitting sobriquet); W. A. Shreve, S. W. Beldon, G. W. 
Black (I was told that “W.” stood for the real Washing- 
ton), and P. F. H. Blakeley. They were bound for Vir- 
ginia, duck shooting. 1 can only add that if they could 
overcome duck scruples as easily as “coon” scruples, they 
must have come home laden. T. E. B. 


Forest Protection. 


From the President’s Message. 

Few subjects of more importance have been taken 
up by the Congress in recent years than the inaugura- 
tion of the system of nationally aided irrigation for the 
arid regions of the far West. A good beginning there- 
in has been made. Now that this policy of national 
irrigation has been adopted, the need of thorough and 
scientific forest protection will grow more rapidly 
than ever throughout the public-land States. 

Legislation should be provided for the protection of 
the game, and the wild creatures generally, on the 
forest reserves. The senseless slaughter of game, which 


can by judicious protection be ently preserved 
on our national reserves for the people as a whole, 


—_e 





should be stopped at once. It is, for instance, a serious 
count against our national good sense to permit the 
present practice of butchering off such a stately and 
beautiful creature as the elk for its antlers or tusks. 





; Sunning a Deer. 

Tus is about as it came to me: “The sun was dip- 
ping rapidly toward the horizon when out from the cover 
of the timber, well down the lake, walked a splendid 
buck, to a point where the lilypads grew. My guide, a 
full-blooded Chippewa, first saw the animal and called 
my attention to it. Looking at the sun, he pointed to the 
canoe and whispered, ‘Gun.’ I mechanically and quickly 
obeyed, but as the canoe was pushed through the reeds it 
was pointed straight away from the sun and toward the 
deer. I was at a loss to know the meaning of such a 
course. The canoe was driven along through open water 
nearer and nearer to the deer. The wind was from the 
deer, which the Indian well knew before he made the 
start. Repeatedly the deer raised his head and looked our 
way, but only to resume his feeding. Although we were 
less than a hundred yards from him, he saw nothing. Our 
backs were to the sun. Nearer and nearer we glided along 
through the rippling water, and yet the deer continued to 
attentively look up and feed on. 

“As we closed in upon him the guide whispered, ‘No 
shoot yet,’ and nearer yet we came, our backs straight 
against the sun, and when we were not fifty feet away, the 
guide having thoroughly demonstrated his wonderful (to 
me) experiment, said, ‘Shoot now,’ and as he held the 
canoe I planted a ball between the eyes of the staring 
buck, and he was mine.” 


CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


List of Game Protectors of New York State. 


. Warren Pond, Capitol, Albany, Chief Protector. ra 

Sonn E. Leavitt, Johnstown, Fulton county, Assistant Chief 
Protector. ; Jak 

Manister C. Worts, Oswego, Oswego county, Assistant Chief 
Protector. ; 

Ball, J. Edward, Old Forge, Herkimer county. 

Barnes, Charles T., Olmsteadville, Essex county. 

Beede, Fletcher S., Keene Valley, Essex county. 

Benson, Neil J., Neversink, Sullivan county. 

Buckley, James W., Niagara Falls, Niagara county. 

Burhans, Edward, Brown Station, Ulster county. 

Carter, Thomas, Bridge street, Buffalo, Erie county. 

Conklin, De Witt C., Olean, Cattaraugus county. 

Courtney, Frank E., Wells, Hamilton county. 

Donnelly, Thomas H., Perry, Wyoming county. 

Dorlin, E. A., Freeport, Nassau county. 

DoVille, Claude, Sodus Point, Wayne county. 

Farley, John, Rhinecliff, Dutchess county. 

Fournia, Frank O., Albany, Albany county. 

Gaylord, Harve ., Turin, Lewis county. 

Grennon, Joseph P., Raquette Lake, Hamilton county. 

Hawn, Spencer, Cicero, Onondaga county. 

Hazen, Edward A., Hammond, St. Lawrence county. 

Holmes, et Apalachin, Tioga county. 

Kidd, Willett, Newburgh, Orange county. 

Kinsman, Emery, Natural Itridge, Lewis county. 

Klock, Charles A., Fairfield, Herkimer county. 

Lake, George E., Bath, Steuben County. 

Lamphere, James H., Weedsport, Cayuga county. 

Mattison, Samuel G., Altmar, Oswego county. 

McCullum, Byron H., Oswegatchie, St. Lawrence county. 

McKinnon, Daniel H., Masonville, Delaware county. 

Nichols, Robert B., Indian Lake, Hamilton county. 

Northrup, Joseph, Alexandria Bay, Jefferson county. 

Piersall, Samuel, Camden, Oneida county. 

Potter, Frank M., Chautauqua, Chautauqua county. 

Reed, Wallace L., Canandaigua, Ontario county. 

Reynolds, Ernest H., Colton, St. Lawrence county. 

Scott, Newton A., Greenfield Center, Saratoga county. 

Selkirk, George, Duane, Franklin County. 

Shedden, James F., Mooers, Clinton county. 

Somerville, Robert, Sodom, Warren County. 

Smith, George B., Horseheads, Chemung County. 

Vosburgh, Isaiah, Saranac Lake, Franklin county. 

Warren, R. E., Hampton, Washington county. 

Weir, John W., Dannemora, Clinton county. , 

Wellman, Amos D., 608 Haywood avenue, Rochester, Monroe 
county. 
Williams, Albert P., Mansville, Jefferson county. 
Winslow, Alvin, Stony Creek, Warren county. 


OYSTER PROTECTORS. 


Edgar Hicks, West New Brighton, Richmond county. 
yore E. Overton, Port Jefferson, Suffolk county. 
ohn Ferguson, Patchogue, Suffolk county (Asst.). 








Christmas Books. 


Tue problem of Christmas gifts is one to which 
much thought is given each year, and the decision of 
the weighty question as to what shall be given is put 
off in many cases until the last moment, ahd the work 
of selection and purchase done in a hurry and amid 
much confusion, so that often the gift arrives after the 
eventful day has passed; to the great disappointment 
of the donor. 

Among the convenient and useful gifts for Christmas 
none take higher place than good books, and for the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM and their friends, those 
published by the Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
are peculiarly attractive. Such books should be or- 
dered well in advance, so that they may be shipped 
before the rush of postoffice matter clogs the Christ- 
mas mails, and to each reader who may wish to make 
a selection the Forest and Stream Publishing Coa will 
gladly forward a free catalogue of its publications. 

Among the books especially attractive to the big 
game hunter are “Camera Shots at Big Game,” “Camp 
Fires of the Everglades,” “American Big Game Hunt- 
ing,” “Hunting in Many Lands,” and “Trail and Camp 
Fire.” The man who uses the shotgun will be pleased 
by a copy of the “American Duck Shooting,” “Field, Cover 
and Trap Shooting,” Elliott's “Game Birds,” or “Hitting 
vs. Missing,” or by any one of the dog books by the 
—_ authorities, Messrs. B. Waters and S. T. Kem 
mond. - 

For yachtsmen there are “Small Yachts,” “Steam 
Yachts,” “Yacht Architecture” and various books on 
canoe building, handling and cruising. “Fly Rod and 
Camera,” “Fly Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout,” 
and Dr. Henshall’s “Black Bass” books appeal st - 
ly to the angler; while there are miscellaneous 
by R. E. Robinson, Mather, Mrs. Churchill, Grinnell 
and others, full of interest, and of useful information. 
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A Series of New Scimon Flies. 


OF all the branches of sport I have had the privilege of 
enjoying in the wide world—yacht racing, shooting in 
India, hunting, deer stalking, game shooting, dry-fly trout- 
ing, and many other forms—there is nothing to my mind 
so grand and so evergreen as salmon fishing with the fly, 
and yet there is no sport in which the final connection 
between man and success is less certainly understood or 
commonly accepted than is the sparking point in salmon 
fishing—the fly, or the vanity of man, an unsettled brain, 
or a high faculty of fiction; anyway, an admission that 
human science has not finally penetrated the mysterious 
nature of the salmon. It is even said that salmon them- 
selves can be educated to hook on, but, if so, it must take 
time, and no sportsman cares to kill a very brown fish. 

It is not my intention in the following remarks to med- 
dle in any way with the beautiful and vast collection of 
marine biology called “standard” salmon flies, nor to pull 
to pieces the pet local concoctions of the river gillies; jet 
them all be enjoyed by their slaves. My intention is to 
describe an exactly opposite plan, which I think will be 
appreciated and found quite effective by that large body 
of salmon fishers who fish as guests, as short time renters, 
or as ticket holders; in short, migratory fishermen who 
cannot spare the time, the brain exhaustion, or often the 
money to fully follow out the scientific use of the 200 
pattern system. Long ago I kicked against that vast ac- 
cumulation, but, of course, I started a little one on my 
own. To any expert angler, whatever his own system of 
fishing may be, I, with all deference, would say, before 
you decide pro or con, on the plant I am about to explain 
give it a level good trial; tie the flies and go out in com- 
pany with another expert rod who will fairly work the 
scheme of scientific selections from the hundreds of pat- 
terns recommended from time to time, who will use one 
fly to rouse a fish and change to another to kill, or, per- 
haps, even stop and tie by the river a special fly to kill, 
while you merely shift once or so for size. 

The old standard patterns kill well even yet, and will do 
so, and there is no reliable evidence that great novelties 
have displaced them, but that they need not be slavishly 
copied in all detail is commonly proved. 

Without adhering to minute particulars of wing con- 
struction in coloring, which nine times out of ten fish can- 
not possibly see, he being right under the fly (see Fig. 1, 
middle position), I grouped the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary patterns as to geheral color and their probable 
effect in water as they would be seen by the fish. In this 
way I finally arrived at four pretty distinct groups and 
one large indefinite lot. Then I set about to design a 
single fly to fairly command each group, viz., a dark 
heavy fly, mainly black, blue, and gold; a dark wavy fly, 
mainly black and silver and scarlet; a bright showy red 
and gold stiff fly; a light blue and silver cinnamon; and, 
finally, a light fly, distinctly yellow, red, and black, a com- 
bination I had found successful on many occasions it 
bright sun and stiallow or low water. Whether such re- 
duction of patterns is scientifically correct I care not; 
I find my kills on various and very different rivers have 
not fallen off. I rather think they have increased, but 
who can gauge salmon kills season by season? Nobody 
can. One result I do know is the comfort of having few 
and definite weapons to use. 

There are about 300 different published patterns of sal- 
mon flies and quite another hundred local killers. Mr. 
Kelson’s great book “The Salmon Fly,” gives some 244 
distinct patterns. Major Treherne, in the Badminton 
Library, gives a careful selection of useful patterns, four- 
teen in number. 

Color, that is, in a general way, is no doubt important 
in certain colorings of the water caused by peat, road 
washing, and many other things, but in any river large. 
enough to maintain such title the color of the water is sus- 
ceptible of considerable changes; therefore so also as to 
the fly coloring to be used thereon. The surroundings of 
the pools on most rivers differ immensely—red cliffs and 
rocks here, green trees and slate colored rocks, and, on 
the same beat, some pools open, with gray shingle and 
green banks. The contention of some men goes as far as 
suggesting, even maintaining, that a river subject to all 
these changes of shore color and water mixture definitely 
demands one particular color in preference to others. Size 
is the main thing after general color has been decided for 
the particular circumstances. My box for a day’s work, 
carried in breast pocket, holds sixty-four flies, that is, 
five patterns, four sizes of each, and three copies of each 
size—i. e., sixty flies, with space for an occasional trial 
bogie, said to be the ne plus ultra. In my tackle case I 
often carry, but seldom use, several old hairy things and 
curios to work off the fancies of gillies who may, on 
strange waters, mar your sport by not disclosing the 
catches if you do not pander to their fancy. But once you 
know the river ot beat go “pooh-bah,” and stand by to 
have to give your own concoction as a pattern, to be un- 
earthed to some future fishing guest as the thing for the 
river. 

The salmon fly, as I have hinted, is to my mind merely a 
personal invention founded more or less on tradition and 
some success. The way to see the hollowness of the 
multifly system is to paint water-color drawings of as 
many marked patterns as your patience will permit and 
time allow. Draw them to one size, say one and three- 
quarter inches, hooks, each on a separate card, then place 
these on a clear table or the floor, shift about till you 
have grouped general leading color and tinsel in fleets. 
They will group as before described. you not get 
some five patterns of new conglomerations to cover the. 
lot as far as fish are likely to know it? It has been my 
endeavor to rig up four flies to command these four 
groups, and to make them possibly simpler, less work to 
tie, less variety of material to carry about, and yet to have 

a fly not too grossly different from the flies which 
salmon have always taken, and these one. bright 
liow black “curio” 
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flies and modifying them into simplicity, and I have had 
some very good sport with them. I have usually carried 
some of my old stock of standard patterns, and, when 
failing with the new ones over a fish, I have tried the 
regulars and even the river keeper’s local pets, but usu- 
ally with no better success than with my own; therefore, 
my old regulation stock is allowed to die out. Many 
regulation flies will cut up nicely when away from home, 
and will redress as one or other of the patterns I give; 
others are given to the kelts when it is evident that few or 
no spring fish are about, for I like to flog all day and 
chance it for a fresh fish, yet one begrudges beautiful 
specimens for such rough work as kelts give them. 

The fashion is to call each salmon fly by some name, 
just as is a ship or boat, no matter whether such name 
resembles a fly, a man, a trade, a rank, or even a king, so, 
in honor of the most reliable bit of male creation with 
which I have had the pleasure of being associated in con- 
nection with water, I name my first fly the Blue-Jacket— 
blue and silver, a light, go-anywhere fly. I have killed 
with it on all sorts of rivers; indeed, if I were forced to 
reduce to two flies, Blue-Jacket would be one of them. 
With the slight variation of jungle cock, instead of blue- 
jay, at sides, it plays the devil in almost any water, bright 
or heavy. The next leveler is mainly red and gold, the 
helpmate of the aforesaid handy man; this is the Red- 
Marine. But for heavier work and longer range we need 
artillery, so my No. 3, still sticking to the ship, is the 
Blue-Marine (Marine-Artillery), mainly dark blue and 
gold in his uniform. Then we come to the black and 
silver division, a large lot, mostly defaulters, having no 
particular character, useful for doing drudgery in any 
place in any weather, always logged on board ship as in 
the Black List. Finally there remains the yellow fly for 
sulky, sickly fish impounded in low water pools or tropical 
sun; this is Quarantine, the yellow flag. 

The materials needed for making these flies are com- 
paratively simple, and I have found that even a roughly 
built fly will kill. I am not going to describe the actual 
fly-tying ; there are excellent books thereon, such as “How 
to Tie Salmon Flies,” by Capt. Hale, and “The Salmon 
Fly,” by Mr. G. M. Kelson. These give all the necessary 
instruction. I would only add that in tying my own flies 
I often depart from the school ways in making wings and 
in putting on hackles. I make numerous stop hitches and 
varnish them, so that if the fly gets ripped by a fish only 
small portions can come away, and often the wreck left 
will fish, and has fished, well enough to kill another. The 
cost of flies is much a question of the feathers used, so I 
buy whole skins now instead of a dozen or so of particu- 
lar feathers. A golden pheasant skin contains, bar the 
hackle and sides, all the feathers necessary, but such 
things as mallard, turkey, jay, jungle, gallina, and Simla 
parrot are very inexpensive. The build of the fly may be 
varied, and should be. I have some patterns long, 
scraggy, and wavy, others of the same, but built stiffer, 
shorter, and deeper, so as to suit different pools. 

I often tie any one of the flies with slight variations, 
just to anticipate fancy when picking out of the box. See, 
for instance, the Blue-Jacket. You keep to the general 
character of the fly, viz., blue and silver, a dash of scarlet 
about the shoulder, with light blue over at the throat. 
Then the wing a gray over a cinnamon general color. I 
do not think it matters much whether that wing is from 
any particular bird, nor whether it is made of mixed fibers, 
married strips, or strands. Do it as you find convenient, 
and with the handiest feathers, so long as it casts well 
and tows straight. In another way I vary the fly; sides 
may differ for different waters or daylights, such as put- 
ting on jungle cock instead of jay, or large, long jay in- 
stead of a little scrap. Failing having spare copies of 
either pattern, and being without the time, material, or 
conveniences for tying flies, a shop standard may be got 
for the time; match chiefly by body and hackle, and stand 
by to refit in next port. 

I have no doubt that my description, with the draw- 
ings, will be ample for the professional dresser, so that if 
any fisher likes to try my quaint conceits, he can order 
samples from his tackle man, and see how they look in the 
real. Here I will just touch a point which must appeal to 
the pocket, if not to the common sense, of those who only 
fish occasionally, not being regular, habitual river-siders— 
the pounds, shillings and pence. Taking the average cost 
of middle-sized flies on double hooks, shop made, with 
three or four toppings, they come to 2s. each. Now my 

five flies stand thus for a trip to a river: Five patterns 
in four sizes of each, and three of each size, comes to 
sixty flies to be taken; value £6. Taking Major Tre- 
herne’s list of fifteen flies, in the same sizes, and spare 
numbers, we have 18o flies, at a cost of £18. But when we 
turn to the 244 separate standard patterns given in “The 
Salmon Fly” book, of course, there would have to be 
selection, and I give up such an exasperating puzzle. 

Shape is much a matter of fancy. I find long wings 
cast best and tow far best. Give me a skinny fly in pref- 
erence to one high-arched and full-winged. The draw- 
ings, of course, show more stuff than should actually be 
found in the fly, being descriptive, not portraits of flies. 
And the length of wing, of hackle, of tail, or of sides 
should be put in the actual fly as suits the dresser’s fancy, 
unless the fisherman has his own ideas on the subject. 
The mode of building the wings, again, can be varied, 
even in one pattern of fly, so that, in the four sizes and 
three copies of each to be carried, almost any kind of 
water-run can be satisfied. Even some variation of dress- 
ing, much depending on the feathers one has handy, will 
not be harmful, even may be useful, so long as the general 

appearance of the fly remains as suggested. Vide, for 

instance, the Quarantine (Fig. 4), the back to back whole 
feathers can be golden pheasant sword feathers with 
longer jungle sides, instead of Himalayan pheasant red 
and spot hackles with short jungle at sides. Or, in the 

Biue-Marine, on some days and states of water I should, 

on personal presumptive precocity, prefer bluejay sides 

instead of the jungle cock sides; but I do not know that 
the salmon would, so I tie some with jungle. In the Red- 

Marine fly, probably a strip of scarlet and black-tipped 

Simla parrot between wing is as effective as are the two 

spot and black Himalayan pheasant red hackle feathers, 

projecting from between the four or two tippets in the 
alternative dressings. You may have plenty of sizes of 
the one, and but small amount of the other in your tying 
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usefully varied by gold pheasant scarlet sword feather in 
place of Simla red parrot, or red macaw can be put in; 
in short, we want some bright scarlet. As to Blue-Jacket, 
the only variation I make, or rather keep in the box for 
daily use, is as to the sides and the throat hackle. I think 
if I had kept a log record of kills, Blue-Jacket would 
stand at two for every one fish killed by the four other 
flies. Taking throat hackle first, I have found dark Prus- 
sian blue, almost black, very good on dull days; jungle 
instead of jay for sides on some waters; and, again, the 
largest pale blue whole jay, almost as long as the body, 
excellent as sides on a bright day. So, I say, tie what you 
like so long as you have the distinct changes, and instead 
of buying a microscope to examine your flies with—or 
more probably for the purpose of criticizing some other 
fellow’s flies—expend that money in new sound gut casts. 
One word more as to build before I state the formal 
dressings. Except in rare circumstances, I believe that 
toppings make the fly. On a bright day toppings dis- 
close the fly at a distance, acting as a heliograph to the 
fish to come and inspect, and the body and hackles do the 
trick with the overhang of the toppings. This overhang 
is about the only part of the wing that the fish can see 
after the fly comes over him in deep water. In shallow 
water a side show, in addition, is useful, but its minute 
nature, I congider, is immaterial beyond general tone 
(vide drawing of fish vision for medium depth water). 
On a dark, black, windy day toppings are of less value. 
Black on red is your game if you want salmon in hand. 

Now the bugle sounds for dressing. I give the formal 
names, as I suppose they may indicate the make-up; but 
by “shoulder” I mean the place for a hackle wound round 
just under the wings; by “throat” is meant between head 
and wing—a neck hackle. 


THe Biue-Jacxet (Fig. 2).—Tag: Silver, and light 
blue silk. Tail: Topping and light blue fibers. Butts: 
Bronze peacock herl. Body: In two parts, silver tinsel 
flat and ribbed, or embossed silver, then light blue silk 
ribbed with silver, and a bright cardinal red dyed. hackle 
run down it. Wings: Two strips of any light brown or 
cinnamon turkey, mottled, or zebra mottled gold pheasant 
tail, two strips of gray mallard (for choice) over, and 
two long toppings. Sides: Whole jay, pale blue feather; 
vary size in different flies, even to extending the length 
of the body; in some small flies put jungle instead. Horns: 
Two scarlet at mid-wing outside, and two blue macaw 
over the mallard. Throat: Very light blue, dyed hackle, 
long, and wound round. Head: Varnished black. 

In regard to dressing, I have found that in the very 
small sizes it is. well to tie the body all in the silk of the 
pattern, and rib it with tinsel, instead of dividing the 
body; and also, in such case, to run the first hackle right 
up the body in some flies, to somewhat veil the tinsel 
where the water fished is very clear. 

Blue-Jacket, Blue-Marine and Black-List can usefully 
be tied in two natures—stiff, deep, and short winged, and 
long, scraggy, wavy, long hackled. The other two are 
always stiff flies, whole-feather make. 

THe Rep-Marine (Fig. 3).—Silver, with scarlet or 
claret silk. Tail: Topping, with tippet strands. Butts: 
Bronze herl, or green herl. Body: In two parts; first, 
gold with silver ribbing; second, cardinal red, or nearly 
claret, silk with similar color dyed hackle down it, and 
ribbed with gold. Wings: Two Himalayan pheasant 
red hackles with white and black spot, set back to back, 
projecting well from between two or four tippets, in latter 
case lapped to form three black bars a side; or, alterna- 
tively,a broad strip of red and black tip Simla parrot; ora 
golden pheasant scarlet sword feather in place of the 
Himalayan spot hackle, and a couple of strips of mallard 
over this, three or four toppings over all. Horns: Two. 
scarlet. Throat: Hackle light blue, dyed, wound round. 
Head: Varnished black. 

THE QuaARANTINE (Fig. 4).—Tag: Silver, and blue 
silk. Tail: Two toppings. Butt: Black herl. Body: 
Black silk, or fur, or wool, ribbed silver tinsel and lace. 
Hackle: At shoulder bright yellow golden, such as 
macaw. Wings: Two Himalayan pheasant red hackles, 
white and black spot, back to back (or gold pheasant 
scarlet sword feather, or ditto two breast red hackles, or 
red macaw fibers, etc.), four or five toppings over. , Sides: 
Jungle cock, two or three spots. Two horns of green 
peacock herl. Throat: Spotted guinea fowl, dyed bright 
blue, or, in small sizes, bluejay for hackle. 

Tue Brue-Marine (Fig. 5).—Tag: Silver, with blue 
silk. Tail: Topping with tippet strands. Butts: Black 
herl. Body: In two parts; first, gold flat or embossed, 
ribbed with fine silver; then second, dark blue silk, ribbed 
with silver oval, with blue dyed hackle down it. Wings: 
Long tippet strands (or red macaw), close long body, two 
wide strips black turkey with white points, narrow strip 
(or several strands) scarlet, such as Simla parrot, macaw, 
etc., two strips narrow brown mottled turkey, or zebra 
mottled gold pheasant tail, and brown mallard over (in 
smaller flies only the brown mallard is enough over the 
scarlet); two toppings over all. Sides: Bluejay, or in 
some put jungle. Horns: Scarlet over the wing side, 
and blue macaw over all. Shoulder: Guinea fowl spotty 
hackle, dyed dark blue, almost black; bluejay in small 
sizes of flies. Head: Varnished. 

Tue Bracx-List (Fig. 6).—Tag: Silver, and red silk. 
Tail: Topping and tippet or scarlet fibers. Butt: Black 
herl. Body: Black silk or fur, ribbed with silver. Hackle: 
Scarlet from second turn of tinsel. Wings: Scarlet, next 
body (such as Simla parrot strips, macaw, scarlet sword 
feather, or tippet), over such two good strips black and 
bronw dark turkey, cinnamon ends; darkest brown mallard 
stripes over, and two or so long toppings. Sides: Long 
jungle on line of turkey. Horns: Scarlet just above, 
turkey outside, and, in large flies, two blue macaw on 
top. Throat: Very dark blue, dyed, spotted gallina, or in 
long scraggy flies a long black hackle, and in quite small 
flies bluejay for throat hackle. Head: Varnished black. 

Also, I have found very small flies of the above five 
patterns, but simplified.to a mere likeness in the dressing, 

are fine killers of sea trout and large lake trout. The 
hackle here called cardinal red is somewhat difficult to 
describe; it should be toward claret, but yet decidedly on 
the scarlet side. Ramsbottom, of John street, Liverpool, 
has hackles just the color that I fancy; also, I find them, 
and the blues, in hackle-feather picture brooms obtainable 
at the stores. 

To very low water and bright sun small jay or blue 
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chatterer seems to be better as sides than jungle; it may, 
however, be men’s fancy, but I have killed with no sides 
on the fly. This fly is just the Doctor fly for fish penned 
in by low water, hence getting sitkly or brown; but as a 
rule true sportsmen do not care to go for potted fish, and 
would rather leave them in quarantine. But sometimes 
this fly is a snooker in shallow necks of pools, with the 
whole-feather wing ; anyway, it is well worth a trial when 
Red-Marine fails (perhaps mere fancy from a success), 
and the more brilliant the sun the more would I use 
Quarantine in preference to Red Marine; but not in all 
~— Black-List, also, is a good sun fly in very deep 
pools. 

In the words or thereabouts of Patent Office, common 
form, “having now described my invention and the man- 
ner in which I work it,” and having covered all possible 
iuture enlargement and all previous anticipation, I may 
as well finally say I claim no invention, no monopoly, and 
no particular cudos. I have merely endeavored, for my 
own benefit in the sport, to concentrate the sound virtues 
of several hundred flies into five. Others, I know, have 
worked in the same line, bfit, I believe, on standard pat- 
terns. Such men will be interested with kindly feeling 
toward my foregoing remarks. 

W. ®aven-Powet. 





Jew Fishing Extraordinary. 


INGLESIDE, Texas, Nov. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
While waiting for a howling wet norther to abate, 
and (from necessity) “remembering the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy,” 1 take the opportunity to send you 
a few lines descriptive of some extraordinary jew- 
fishing, which was done about a week ago at Tarpon. 

About sun-up on Sunday, Nov. 23, I noticed a small 
crowd of men ‘and boats at Point of Rocks, some 
four ‘hundred yards away. This I interpreted to mean 
that the roe mullet were running and that the jew- 
fish were after them, a condition of affairs which we 
had been anticipating for several days, and to which 
the sportsmen had been looking forward with con- 
siderable eagerness and pleasure, especially because 
the tarpon fishing had been letting up somewhat, and 
we were anxious for some other sport to take its 
place. 

Turning my eyes seaward, I saw approaching the 
entrance to the harbor a small two-masted schooner, 
which I surmised to be the Flower of France, a vessel 
for the use of which, during the month of December, 
1 had been negotiating for a couple of weeks, and 
whose delayed arrival at the Pass had been causing 
soine uneasiness because of a terrific norther that had 
struck the locality a few days before. 

There was just about sufficient time for me to col- 
lect my tarpon tackle, hustle out my boatman and get 
to the channel so as to head off the vessel. When I 
reached Point of Rocks I found there two sportsmen 
with their boats and several of the unemployed boat- 
men, all fishing for jewfish in the midst of a great, con- 
tinuous school of roe mullet. Two or three jewfish 
had already been landed, and two move were hooked, 
while I paused for a few minutes to view the sport, 
but I could not remain to see them landed, as the 
Flower of France was approaching rapidly. 

Hailing her, they threw us a line, then I went aboard 
and got the captain, Mr. Ray Dunbar, of Matagorda, 
to heave to while we concluded our negotiations, 
after which the vessel proceeded on her way to Rock- 
port, and I joined the other fishermen. However, I 
was just in time to be too late, as the eighth and last 
jewfish of the morning’s catch was landed soon after- 
ward, while I failed to get a strike. At nine o'clock 
the fishing was practically over for the day, although 
two market fishermen, who spent the rest of the day 
fishing at the Point, landed two more in the afternoon. 

The average weight of the ten fish caught that day 
was probably about 350 pounds, as there was only one 
small one in the lot. 

Up to this time the world’s record for weight of jew- 
fish landed on a rod was 435 pounds, the fish having 
been landed at Tarpon a year or two previously. The 
record jewfish of the Pacific coast weighed 415 pounds. 

The largest fish landed this first day on a rod was 
caught by a.young gentleman from Cincinnati named 
Joseph. It was about six and a half feet long, and the 
formula made its weight 401 pounds. There were two 
other fish landed on hand lines that were a very little 
larger than this. 

Next morning before daylight Mr. Joseph, Mr. Sea, 
of Independence, Mo., and I, who were all the sports- 
men then at Aransas Pass, were at Point of Rocks 
with our boats and boatmen; and, in addition there 
were half a dozen of the natives with their boats and 
hand lines. 

Soon after sun-up the jewfish began to strike, and 
the fun waxed fast and furious. It was not long be- 
fore I was attached to one, which in a few minutes I 
hauled on the beach, as it was a little fellow of 50 or 
60 pounds’ weight. I had not more than gotten my 
line into the water again before I hung another. My 
boatman for the time being was Mr. Robert Farley, 
the taxidermist, who had offered to row me that morn- 
ing for the express purpose of trying to break all 
records. When he saw that I was again attached, he 
yelled, “sock it to him,” which I proceeded to do. 
Meanwhile, Farley had taken up the anchor (for all 
of the boats were lying at anchor close to the rocks 
with their sterns pointing outward into the stream), 
and had shoved us off so as to clear the other fisher- 
men’s lines and get out into deep water, where the 
fight could be fought to a finish without interference 
of.any kind. It soon became evident that our fish was 
a monster. Fortunately my tackle was all new and 
of the very best, and the line was doubled back some 
20 feet; but we then noticed for the first time a dis- 
colored spot -in it just above the long loop, which 
gave us some uneasiness. Our fears, however, were 
unfounded, as the line did not part. 

After about fifteen minutes of the hardest kind of 
fighting, we got the fish to the surface where we could 
see it well enough to judge of its size.. Farley re- 
marked “that fellow is a record breaker; be careful 
you don’t lose him,” . 
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It was one thing to get the fish to the surface, but 
quite another to keep it there, as it continued to 
sound for the next ten minutes, during which time’ my 
new ribbed-leggings -that I. suggested in a previous 
communication in your colunms, stood me in good 
stead, enabling me to bring a great uplift on the fish 
without any severe punishment on my legs. 

By this time the monster had begun to show signs 
of fatigue, and I at last succeeded in turning it belly 
upward, so we began to tow it to land, heading for 
Point of Rocks so as to give the rest of the crowd 
the benefit of the excitement. When we reached shoal 
water, Farley jumped overboard to haul the fish ashore 
with the gaff; but the creature then took a new lease 
of life by rolling over and striking out for deep water. 
In an instant Farley tumbled into the boat again and 
grabbed the oars, I shouting to the other fishermen 
to get their tackle out of my way, as our quarry was 
striking out over several of their lines. Fortunately, 
though, we did not foul any of them; and I managed 
to stop the run without letting out a hundred feet of 
line, so it was not five minutes more before we again 
had the fish in tow, belly upward, and headed for the 
shore. This time the great brute grounded on the 
sand, and was hauled immediately by the gaff hook 
far enough up on the beach to prevent its escape; then 
a slit was cut in its lower jaw, and a heavy rope was 
run through and tied, thus bringing the fight to a 
close, much to the relief of all concerned. Farley 
immediately made the measurements of length and 
maximum girth, which proved to be respectively 7 
feet 3 inches and 5 feet 9 inches. The formula for 
these dimensions makes the weight 518 pounds, and be- 
fore it was computed Farley, who has weighed many 
jewfish, declared that it would weigh over 500 pounds» 
Unfortunately, there were no means at Tarpon of 
weighing such a heavy fish. We kept it alive for two 
days, then had it hoisted on to the deck of the mail 
boat and carried to Rockport, where the scales made 
the weight only 450 pounds. Farley declares that the 
two days without food in the water and the drying 
out in transit reduced the weight fully 50 pounds. Be 
this as it may, and calling the weight only 450 pounds, 
Mr. Farley and I can now claim the world’s record for 
jewfish landed on rod. 

While I was struggling with my big fish, Mr. Joseph 
hung one but little smaller, and landed it in about half 
an hour, his boatman being Mr. Will Farley, a brother 
of the taxidermist. These two men, by the way, are 
certainly the best all-around boatmen and tarpon oars- 
men in the settlement, but Mr. Robert Farley very 
seldom can spare the tiree to row. Occasionally, as 
a special favor to an old friend and shooting com- 
panion, he rows for me. He is a first-class sportsman 
in both fishing and shooting, and makes a point of 
studying the habits of the fish and game which he pur- 
sues. Mr. Joseph’s fish measured one inch shorter 
and 4 inches less in girth than mine, and the Rock- 
port scales made it weigh ~some twenty-five pounds 
less. 

Mr. Sea landed that morning a fair-sized jewfish, 
and the hand-line fishermen, secured two more, making 
six for the morning, and sixteen for the two days. 

If this kind of sport can be beaten at any other 
locality I would like to learn where. Every Novem- 
ber there are two or three days’ run of jewfish at 
Tarpon, and during the entire tarpon season, which 
begins on April 1 and is supposed to end on Novem- 
ber 15, occasional jewfish are caught on both hand 
lines and tarpon tackle. 

That the tarpon do not always quit striking about 
the middle of November, I proved this season by land- 
ing one at Point of Rocks on the evening of the 24th 
inst., and another at the same place the next morn- 
ing. 
tt would be difficult to conceive of a more delight- 
ful resort for anglers than this. The drawbacks are 
few and often there are none. Sometimes in the 
autumn, especially when there is an unusual amount of 
rain, as was the case this year, the mosquitoes are 
vicious and specially poisonous; but in the summer 
there are seldom, if ever, any. 

As a rule, the people frequenting the place are com- 
panionable and agreeable, but for the sportsman there 
is very little time to devote to social functions, as 
there is fishing during all the daylight hours, and as 
tackle repairing demands a portion of each evening. 

As soon as I can find an opportunity to write it, I 
shall send you my promised letter on “Fishing for 
the Leaping Shark.” 

J. A. L. WappELt. 





Some Maine Records. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having just returned from a four months’ trip to 
Maine, I take the liberty of submitting my following fish 
and game scores, which may compare favorably with other 
records of the same order made in the State during the 
year of 1902: 

Score of large square-tailed trout made with fly and 
troll from Deer Island Home, F. L. Gardner, proprietor, 
Moosehead Lake, Aug. 8 to Sept. 27, weight as follows: 
614, 434,.4%, 4% pounds, 4 pounds 2 ounces, 4, 334, 3% 
and 3 pounds. 

My son, Master W. Chambers Young, age twelve, took 
on the fly a trout of 5 pounds 2 ounces, which I think was 
the largest trout on fly caught during the year. 

Game record while in camp at Ragged Lake, Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 2, Bert Duty, of Greenville, guide: One moose, 
spread of head, 47 inches; two black bear, two large 
bucks. . 

Moosehead Lake and the surrounding country is full of 
fish and game, and I feel that I have been particularly 
fortunate in enjoying the hospitalities of the Deer Island 
home, and securing the services of Mr. Bert Duty, who is 
one of the most reliable and best guides in the State. 

W. B. Younc. 


All communications intended for Forsst anp Stream shonid 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to eny individual connected with the paper, 


[Dec. 13, 1902. 


Size and Age of Fish. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is difficult for a writer without books to collect in- 
formation concerning the relation between the length 
and the age of certain food and game fish. The writer 
has examined the revised “Manual of Fish Culture” of 
the U. S. Fish Commission, and the “Transactions of the 
American Fisheries Society of 1902,” and has obtained 
the following notes, which may serve to introduce this 
important subject. The notes are arranged in the order 


in which the fish appear in the most recent ichthyological 
books. 





Atlantic Salmon. 


_In two years the Atlantic salmon reaches the length of 
six or eight inches in captivity. Adult salmon are 
thought to be four years old 

At the Craig Brook Staion, in Maine, mature fish 
measured from 29 to. 31 inches in length, and weighed 
from 9 to 12 pounds. An occasional fish 35 or 40 inches 
long, and weighing much more, was taken. 

_ Salmon weighing from 9 to 12 pounds furnish from 
6,000 to 8,700 eggs each, but fish measuring from 35 to 
40 inches yield from 16,000 to 20,000 eggs. 


Landlocked Salmon. 


It is assumed that this salmon becomes mature at the 
age of four years. At the spawning season the average 
weight of males is four or five pounds, and of the females 
a pound less. 

Specimens of 12 to 14 pounds weight are not rare, and 
one weighing 25 pounds is recorded. The Union River 
fish are of about the same size. 

The St. Croix fish vary in weight in different parts of 
their range, but the average weight of either sex at Grand 
Lake Stream is a little less than three pounds; indi- 
viduals above 6 pounds are rare, and none over 10 pounds 
is recorded. 

At Green Lake, Maine, in 1899, the average of 69 full- 
roed females was: Length, 25 5-10 inches; weight, 7 8-10 
pounds. The males averaged as follows: Length 22 3-10 
mches; weight, 5 pounds. One female was 30 inches long 
and weighed 11 pounds 6 ounces. One male was 31 
inches long and weighed 13 pounds 8 ounces. 


Rat: bow Trout. 


In Colorado lakes, where the water becomes moderately 
warm in summer and food is plentiful, this trout reaches 
12 or 13 pounds, fish of this age being from 25 to 28 
inches long. In the Au Sable River, Mich., the rainbow 
attains to a weight of five to seven pounds. In their 
native streams of California, rainbows are often caught 
ranging from 3 to 10 pounds, but averaging 1 to 2 
pounds. 

The largest rainbow ever produced in the ponds at 
Wytheville, Va., and fed artificially, weighed 6% pounds, 
but many others of the same age in the same ponds 
weigh from 1 to 3 pounds. Superintendent Seagle states 
the average growth of rainbow trout under favorable 
artificial circumstances is as follows: 

One year old, from % to 1 ounce; two years old, from 
8 to 10 ounces; three years old, from 1 to 2 pounds; four 
years old, from 2 to 3 pounds. 

These trout grow until they are eight or ten years old, 
the rate of growth diminishing with age. 


Brook Trout. 


According to the experience of Superintendent Frank 
N. Clark at Northville, Mich., this trout, under favor- 
able circumstances, reaches an average weight in the first 
year of % ounce to I ounce; in two years it weighs from 
8 to 10 ounces; in thrce years about 1 pound. 


Lake Trcut. 


According to the same authority, at Northville, Mich., 
lake trout artificially reared in from 10 to 12 months af- 
ter hatching measure from 4 to 8 inches in length. 


Shad, 


Observations made at Washington, D. C., during a pe- 
riod of years show that shad hatched late in April reach 
the length of from 4 to 9 inches before they leave the 
river, late in November. 


Black Bass, 


At the age of five or six months the young measure 
from 4 to 8 inches, according to locality and food supply, 
though some individuals reach a much larger size by 
preying upon smaller fish, not excepting their own kind. 
At Neosho, Mo., a black bass which was known to be 
under 18 months old weighed 1 pound 9% ounces. 


Rock Bass. 


At the age of six months the fish seldom average 2 
inches in length, adults usually weigh from %4 to 4% of 
a pound, occasionally reaching 1 pound, and an individual 
taken in a river of Virginia was reported to weigh nearly 
3 pounds. This bass may reach maturity at 2 years. 


Cragp’e. 


This fish and the strawberry bass, when adult, range all 
the way from 1 to 3 pounds in weight. At six months 
old the young of both species are about the size of the 
black bass of the same age, or a little smaller. Some 
individuals in each school will be larger than the majority. 


Mackerel. 


At maturity mackerel vary from 12 inches to 20 inches 
in length. Fish 12 inches long weigh from % to 1 pound, 
while a mackerel of 20 inches may weigh from 3% to 
4 pounds. The age is uncertain, but is supposed to be 
three or four years. 


Cod. 


According’ to observations made in Massachusetts, the 
following relation exists between the age, length and 
weight of the cod: 

One and one-half years, 9 to 13 inches, 7 to 8 ounces; 
21% years, 18 inches, 2 to 214 pounds; 3% years, 22 inches, 
4 to § pounds. 


The largest cod on record from New England weighed 
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211% pounds, and was over 6 feet long; it.was caught on 
a troll off the Northern Coast, in May, 1895. 


Flat Fish. 


This is also known as the winter flounder. The usual 
length of the fish is from 12 to 15 inches, and its weight 
about 1% pounds; rarely fish measuring 20 inches and 
weighing 5 pounds are taken. 

This is a very prolific fish, over a million eggs having 
been deposited by a large female. 

This is a subject of very great interest and value, and 
the writer trusts that the suggestion of Forest AND 
StrREAM that observations bearing upon the relations of 
the age to the weight and the size of fish will be fur- 
nished freely by fishculturists and naturalists who have 
the opportunity to obtain information. 

Tar.eton H. BEAN. 





A Game Tarpon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some time ago 1 promised to send you a description of 
the finest tarpon fight that I have ever witnessed. It oc- 
curred one afternoon last month out on the Gulf of 
Mexico, beyond the end of the jetty at Aransas Pass, 
when Mr. L. G. Murphy, of Converse, Ind., and I were 
there on tarpon fishing bent. 

I had just succeeded in bringing to boat a fine six- 
footer after a longer struggle than usual, owing to the 
fact that I had completely drowned the fish before taking 
it in; and, while the boatman was baiting my hook for 
another trial, I sat watching Mr. Murphy’s boat, which 
was only a few yards distant. Suddenly there was a 
strike, and a heavy-looking six-footer leaped into the 
air over twelve feet high. A few seconds later it made 
another leap fully as high, then a run, and instantly after- 
ward another jump of the same height. In all it made 
= jumps, and not one of them was less than twelve feet 

igh. 

The ordinary height which a tarpon jumps is from 
eight to ten feet, and generally each leap is a little lower 
than the last, till finally the fish is unable to spring en- 
tirely out of the water. Once only before had I seen a 
tarpon jump so high. It was on my line in the Panuco 
River, near Tampico, Mexico. Unfortunately, that fish 
threw out the hook at once, so I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to learn whether it could keep up its record on 
jumping. 

Mr. Murphy, who is a powerfully built man and both 
muscular and active in spite of his sixty-odd years, 
handled his fish with much skill and apparently the great- 
est ease, bringing it to gaff in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

It proved to ta six feet one inch long by thirty-nine 
inches girth, which would make the weight by formula 
139 pounds. 

Mr. Robert Farley, the well-known and skillful taxi- 
dermist of this place, has mounted the fish, and is going to 
present it to the Tuna Club of Catalina Island, and in 
exchange the said club is going to send a mounted tuna. 

The catching of this wonderful leaper brought up the 
question of the relative merits of tarpon and tuna as game 
fishes, and Mr. Murphy and I both agreed that no fish 
could improve on the fight which the one under discus- 
sion had put up. ‘ 

In a year or two, after I have had some experience in 
catching tuna, I shall have something further to say to 
you on the question of which of the two is the king of all 
game fishes. In my opinion, though, the leaping shark 
will give both the tarpon and the tuna a close call for 
supremacy. I have had considerable experience of late 
with the leaping shark, but of this more anon. 

I continue obtaining by personal experience valuable 
data concernirig tarpon tackle, and, as soon as I can spare 
the time, shall send you my promised letter on that sub- 
ject. J. A. L. WaAppELL. 





Wading for Goldfish. 


WHEN they, found it necessary to build an annex to the 
Auditorium Annex in Chicago, they conceived the idea of 
building a lounging and drinking room that would make 
the hotel famous around the world. I am told $100,000 
was spent upon this room. They call it the Pompeiian 
Room. [ will not go into a detailed description of it in 
this article, further than to state that to the left of the 
center of the room, surrounded by fluted Carara marble 
pillars, is an electric fountain emptying into a tiled tank 
of large dimensions, in which hundreds of goldfish swam 
in schools around the fountain. 

Football enthusiasts and others, after perhaps too gen- 
erous attention to the fluid courses of their dinners, have 
boldly jumped into the angry lake and fruitlessly chased 
the nimble and elusive fish. This has become so common 
of late that Mr. Southgate now has a life-saving corps of 
husky porters always at hand. 

And all this reminds me. Back of our country place on 
Long Island, where as a boy I spent my summers, lived a 
neighbor on whose farm was a large pond well stocked 
with goldfish, eels, etc. He had cut a small drainage canal 
from the pond to a field a-couple of hundred yards away, 
where a pit had been cut about thirty by thirty through 
the solid clay. The water in this pit was murky, about 
two feet deep, and alive with young goldfish that could 
be readily seen swimming about. 

I had a young cousin who lived in Brooklyn, and save 
for his annual visit with us in the country, was cooped up 
between bricks and mortar for the balance of the year. A 
city boy, full of life and spirits as a shdvteaitieniala boy 
should be. , 

As the day rolled around for his visit, he appeared, ap- 
pareled in just such attire as a fond mother would clothe 
her boy when going visiting—in fact, I think he wore 
nothing inferior to his best Sundays. Stopping at the 
house only long enough to give and receive his greetings, 
we started on a general survey of the premises, and after 
the barn had been inspected and the various fruit trees 
sampled, we wandered further afield and came to the clay 
pit with its swarms of golden fish. The sight was too 
much.for that boy; he simply could not stand it. He 
had seen goldfish in the aquariums in the bird stores, but 
to see millions of goldfish to be had for the taking was 
simply nerve-racking. With an, “T'll be back in a minute,” 


off he ran like a jumped deer—and within half an hour 
returned with’ a mosquito net window frame taken from 
the kitchen window by force of arms, and the family 
coffee pot. Without further ado he removed his coat, 
shoes and stockings, and rolling up his pants and shirt 
sleeves, slid down the clayey, slippery bank, and holding 
the mosquito frame in front of him fairly scooped up the 
young fish. The miraculous draft of fishes was not repeated 
for at the first scoop he got enough fish to fill the coffee 
pot twice over. That the boy did not think of the family 
wash tub and bring that with him was a source of 
poignant grief to him. It was certainly a case of em- 
barrassment of fishes, and with frame in one hand and 
coffee pot in the other, he longingly looked back upon 
the fish still there “by the million,” and thought nothing 
of his clothes and person, most generously smeared with 
clay and slime. His aunt had come from town with him 
as his custodian, and I will long remember the meeting, 
the boy on his side bubbling and bursting with excite- 
ment and having no thought of else but his prizes in the 
coffee pot, and on the other hand the aunt bordering on 
and gyrating between surprised muteness and indignant 
hysterics. 

I have experienced enthusiasm myself in life at various 
and sundry times, but I question if I ever had it as badly 
as did Frank and his wonderful haul of goldfish. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


She Goes Fishing. 


My uncle, who is eighty-three years old, was induced 
by me—one of those girls that delight in all outdoor 
sports—to go for a day’s fishing on the river. 

The bass were plenty in the Susquehanna, and from all 
reports also biting well. 

Now, Uncle was a great fisherman, usually coming in 
with an empty bait box and an equally empty fish basket— 
but still his enthusiasm was always great, and the im- 
mense fish that he lost and the many bites he had were 
truly remarkable. 

For a long time this fishing trip had been planned, so 
one morning when the wind was in the south and clouds 
were overhead, our preparations were begun. Of course 
the nearest creek was first visited for minnows, when, 
after a struggle with brush, ditches, tangled lines and the 
loss of several hooks, we succeeded in capturing six, 
which, by the way, were nearly large enough for eating. 

Well, we were tired with this attempt, and a little bit 
discouraged, but we at least had the consolation of know- 
ing where to get some worms to finish out for bait. 

Finally, about noon, we were on our way to the river, 
which was about a quarter of a mile away. Uncle was 
laden with the minnow pail, two anchors and the fish poles 
while I had the bait box, lunch basket and an umbrella. 
We were indeed well equipped. 

After securing a neighbor’s boat, we had to fix the 
anchors and rig the fish poles, and as it was now long 
after noon, we concluded to eat our lunch. This task was 
soon completed, and we were at last on the water. At 
the mouth of a small creek, which Uncle said would be a 
fine place for bass, the anchor was dropped and fishing 
was commenced. 

We found that the minnows were all dead, as the pail 
leaked and the water had nearly all run out, so we had to 
use worms for bait. 

I had just thrown my line in the water, put up my um- 
brella (the sun was now shining), when, jerk went some- 
thing at my line. Of course I at once pulled it up, so 
quickly, in fact, that my umbrella went handle down in 
the river, and with my pole Uncle’s hat was knocked from 
his head and went sailing serenely down the Susquc- 
hanna. We pulled anchors with all haste and were away 
after the floating articles. 

After a ten-minute chase they were captured and put 
up in the boat to dry, and we were again ready to fish— 
but, oh! what did I catch? It was merely an old root 
which took me about ten minutes to free from the line. 

Uncle had a very short, slender pole, with which he 
was fond of throwing a long line. After fishing for about 
half an hour without even a bite, he concluded that he 
had too short a line, and at once unreeled about fifty feet 
or more and attempted to throw it; vain attempt—the line 
was wound around my pole, one anchor and both oars, 
and in the struggle the bait box was knocked into the 
river, where it immediately sunk. 

No, Uncle was not provoked, merely nervous; so 
nervous that a very vigorous jerk which he gave to free 
his line, left his pole broken above the second joint. 

It took us only a short time to get home, and when I 
go fishing again I shall sit on the shore and fish for 
shiners. Uncle will have to put in a new supply of fish- 
ing tackle, and when next he goes he will doubtless con- 
sider it more profitable to go alone, or if he takes me, to 
at least teach me how to pull in a root. 

Maser A. Cook. 


The Aquarium Sturgeon Dead. 


DeatH has again visited the Aquarium, and this time 
the victim is the huge sturgeon. The great fish—she 
was 8 feet 9 inches long and weighed when in good 
health nearly 300 pounds—succumbed to tuberculosis. 
She had been ill a long time, and so far as is known 
had not touched food in months. 

The sturgeon was one of the finest specimens ever 
on exhibition in this city, and was acquired by the 
Aquarium June 3, 1901, from a fisherman of Bay Side, 
L. I., who netted her a short time prior to that date. 
For months she swam round and round her tank, al- 
ways going to the right, and never, so far as visitors 
could judge, stopped to rest. Of course, there is no 
way of telling, but Mr. Spencer thinks that homesick- 
ness had a great deal to do with the fish’s death. She 
always seemed to be hunting for a companion. 

Several months ago the fish showed signs of ill- 
ness, and_-all the banks on fish diseases were consulted 
in the hope of diagnosing her case. She rapidly lost 
in wien, and Mr. Spencer and his assistants believed 
that the great sturgeon had consumption, a theory 
er true when the autopsy was performed last 
wee 

Sturgeons are known to be restless in captivity, and 
there is no record of a fish of that species ever hav- 


ing been in confinement that did not suffer from ap- 
parent homesickness. 

The sturgeon that has just died, according to Mr. 
De Nyse, had both nostalgia and insomnia in the worst 
form, and hence, when she developed tuberculosis, her 
life rapidly ebbed away. 

The ravages of disease had so weakened her that at 
the time of her death her great spine looked as if it 
were about to burst through the skin, so thin and 
lean had the once big and healthy fish become. 

It was sent up to the Museum of Natural History, 
where it will be stuffed and mounted. A four-foot 
sturgeon is now in the pool formerly occupied by the 
dead fish. The new sturgeon seems to be just as 
homesick and restless as his predecessor—New York 
Times. 


Lake Champlain Net Fishing. 


Swanton, Vt., Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Net fishing is to be stopped in our Vermont waters. We 
have seen recently a Canadian Order-in-Council which 
will stop net fishing in all waters adjacent to Vermont, 
excepting the waters of Lake Champlain (Missisquoi 
Bay). This leaves the Canadian fishermen to catch the 
pike-perch that we breed. As their market for those fish 
is in New York, an act of Congress should be passed pro- 
hibiting their sending these fish to our markets. As the 
Montreal market is flooded with that kind of fish, the 
Missisquoi Bay fishermen’s market is south. Cut this 
off, and they would stop fishing. This must be done or 
there will be serious trouble with the Vermont fishermen 
along the line between this State and Canada. 

There is a report that it was the money and influence 
used by the Vermont net fishermen that caused that clause 
to be inserted in the Canadian Order-in-Council, grant- 
ing licenses to fish in Missisquoi Bay waters. If such 
is the case, they have to thank themselves for this state of 
things. We ourselves overheard some conversation that 
they had raised $160 for that purpose, but this seems a 
small sum to buy the influence of an M. P. 

If a passageway was opened through the sand bar 
bridge it would greatly improve the hook and line fishing 
in the famed Back Bay of Lake Champlain. 

The boys thought that they had scored a point against 
the Hon. John W. Titcomb when they influenced Daniel 
Meigs, Esq., M. P., to secure the Canadians licenses to 
fish, but Mr. Titcomb has caused the blow to rebound 
against their own heads, and now if they fish with their 
nets it will have to be under Canadian licenses and in 
Canadian waters. Verily, how things do act sometimes. 
A person when at home in his little country town may 
think himself a fellow of considerable consequence, and 
f£nd when he gets out among people that he can go out 
of the little end of the horn and not fill even half of the 
hole. STANSTEAD. 





A later note from Stanstead says that after the late of 
his writing “the Vermont Legislature reconsidered the 
matter and decided to allow seining in the waters of Lake 
Champlain. We never know what our Legislature has 
really done until after the session has closed. Make a 
law to-day and to-morrow reconsider and repeal it again.” 


The Fisherman. 


BY H. MALCOLM. 


Row slowly now A little nearer to the shore—— 
There, that’s right——Steady, now This eddy looks 
like a good place——The left oar, just a littlh—There, 
that’s fine———Just by these lilypads a large one was caught 
the other day——Gee whiz! did you see that? A strike, 
and he was a beauty, too—An eight-pounder, I’ll bet 
-———Back water, quick, till I try him again Steady, 
now——This is the place——I guess we’ve missed him 
--—No, by jove! there he was agiain——He’s got it !—— 
He’s got it!———Stop the boat, quick, quick Turn her 
out into deep water——He’s in the lilypads now, and a 
goner sure——-Thunderation! and’ he was a monster 
Must have weighed at least ten pounds——No, there he is 
—He is still hooked——He 1s all right He is free 
from the lilies——He is free——Steady, now, and put the 
oars in the boat——-See the pole; he bends it nearly double 
--—And doesn’t he make the reel sing——Now, he has 
turned He is coming toward us——Hand me that 
landing net-——Quick! Quick! He is going under the 
boat He will snap the line——Holy smoke! there he 
goes——Grab the line—— Grab the line, I say——Have 
you got it?——Keep him fast, now——Just a second——- 
Steady, now——There he goes into the net——Here he is 
in the boat——-We have him——He is safe——And isn’t 
he a beauty?——-Isn’t he a beauty, a dandy, a cracker- 
jack, a peach?——He will go above six pounds, if he 
weighs an ounce Wasn't he lively?——Did you see 
him make that three-foot leap out of the water? You 
didn’t? Man, where were your eyes? Row in, now, 
and we will weigh him——How much did you say? 
Four pounds and two ounces Pshaw! that can’t be 
right——-Your scales are not accurate——Well, he’s a 
beauty, anyway——It took a full half hour to tire him 
out and land him——Three minutes, you say? Oh! 
you're mistaken That can’t possibly be It was sure- 
ly longer than that-——He was a fighter to the last-—— 
Excited, when I caught him?——-Naw! not a bit——Cool 
as a cucumber, just as I am now He certainly is a 
beauty. 







































































A Susquehanna Black Bass. 


Oweco, Tinga County, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Editor Forest 
and Stream; Mr. William H. Thomas, of this place, 
caught in the Susquehanna River to-day a small-mouth 
black bass weighing seven and three-quarter pounds. This 
is the largest black bass of the small-mouth variety that 
has ever been caught in this locality. 

J understand that there is a reward offered somewhere 
for a black bass weighing over six pounds, and write 
you to ascertain if you can enlighten me on the subject. 
Mr. Thomas has also requested me to write you on the 
subject. The statement as fo the weight of the fish can be 
authenticated by affidavits of any number of reliable peo- 
ple who weighed the fish, or saw it weighed. The fish 
was alive when | saw it, Frep J. Davis, 
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up and miss his master, how quickly his whole appear- i 
The Hennel. ance would change. He would dash here and there Men "of the Coast. 

among the crowd thoroughly rattled, eyes wild and iieeieed 

Qe glazed, and would have to be called several times before Two Passages. 
she would recognize his master’s voice; then in an instant 7 

Fixtures. his whole appearance would change, his eyes become 

FIELD TRIALS. bright and beaming with affection and love as he jumped BY F. L. ENO. 


Dec, 15—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 





Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 





XXiX—Geist’s Grave. 


Four years! and didst thou stay above 

The ground, which hides thee now, but four? 
And all that life and all that love, 
Were crowded, Geist! into no more? 


Only four years those winning ways, 
Which make me for thy presence yearn, 
Call’d us to pet thee or to praise, 
Dear little friend! at every turn? 


That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span, 

To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man? 


That liquid, melancholy eye, 
From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry,* 


The sense of tezrs in mortal things 


That steadfast, mournful strain, consoled 
$y spirits gloriously gay, 
And temper of heroic mould 


What, was four years their whole short day? 


Yes, only four!—and not the course 
Of all the centuries yet to come, 
And not the infinite resource 


Of Nature with her countless sum 


Of figures, with her fullness vast 
Of new creation evermore, 

Can ever quite repeat the past 
Or just thy little self restore. 


Stern law of every mortal lot! 
\Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 


Of second life I know not where. 


Rut thou, when struck thine hour to go, 


On us, who stood despondent by, 

A meek last glance of love didst throw, 
And humbly lay thee down to die. 
Yet 
Would fix our favorite on the scene, 

Nor let thee utterly depart 


would we keep thee in our heart 


And be as if thou ne’er hadst been. 


And so there rise these lines of verse 
On lips that rarely form them now; 
While 


Such ways, such arts, such looks hadst 


to each other we rehearse: 


thou! 


We stroke thy broad, brown paws again, 
We bid thee to thy vacant chair, 
We greet thee by the window-pane, 


We hear thy scuffle on the stair; 


We see the 


Quick raised to ask which way we go; 


flaps of thy large ears 


Crossing the frozen lake, appears 
Thy small black figure on the snow! 


Nor to us art thou dear 
Who mourn thee in thine English home; 
Thou hast thine absent master’s tear, 
Dropt by the far Australian foam. 
Thy 
And thou shalt live as long as we. 
And after that 
In us was all the world to thee. 


memory lasts both here and there, 


thou dost not care! 


Yet fondly zealous for thy fame, 
Even to a date beyond our own 

We strive to carry down thy name, 
By mounded turf, and graven stone. 


We lay thee, close within our reach, 


Here where the grass is smooth and warm, 
Between the holly and the beech, 


Where oft we watch'd thy couchant form, 


Asleep, yet lending half an ear 
To travelers on the Vortsmouth road 
There choose we thee, O guardian, dear, 


Mark’d with a stone thy last abode! 


Then some, who through this garden pass, 
When we, too, like thyself, are clay, 
Shall see thy grave upon the grass, 
And stop before the stone, and say: 


‘People who lived here long ago 
Did by this stone, it seems, intend 
To name for future times to know 
The their little friend.” 
—Matthew 


dachshound, Geist, 


Arnold. 


*Sunt lacrimz rerum. 


The Dog’s Mentality. 


ARE animals intellectual ? Have they minds and powers 
of reason ? Man is an intelligent being. He may have 
his intellectual and reasoning powers strongly developed, 
and still when out in the woods become “lost” and thor- 
oughly demoralized, his eyes will be staring and glazed, 
without any expression of intelligence, and his hearing so 
impaired that at first he will not recognize the voice of 
his best friend. 

Recently we have several times seen the same thing 
occur here in the city with an intelligent young setter, 
who would stop to pay his respects to some other dog, or 
to investigate some attractive scent; when he would 


around his master, his actions seemed to say “I was lost 
and am now so happy that I have found you again.” — 

If beings only moved and acted through instinct, with- 
out reasoning powers, could they become so mentally 
rattled and lost, and would they have the power to feel 
the impulses of affection, love, anger, hatred and jeal- 
ousy. How many many times we see these feelings 
plainly expressed by our canine friends. Let ma- 
dame notice and caress one of the setters in the pres- 
ence of the household pet “Bob” the fox terrier, from 
a bright, cheerful little fellow he is suddenly trans- 
formed into a blazing fury, and there is a dog fight on 
the next moment. When it is all over, to see the 
humble, beseeching and apologetic look that the little 
hero of a hundred fights puts on, which plainly says “I 
am sorry-that I was so naughty, but I couldn’t have 
you pet that big fellow,” would make any skeptic ad- 
mit that Bob was moved and influenced by human- 
like passions, consequently he must have reasoning 
faculties. 

A well bred dog never expresses any emotional 
qualities such as affection or hatred, but from some 
reason, and if he has for so doing a reason, why then 
he must possess reason. It is impossible for a hu- 
man idiot to become rattled or mentally demoralized, 
neither can they have the sensitive feelings of af- 
fection, hatred, fear or hope. When hungry or 
thirsty, instinct causes them to eat and drink to sat- 
isfy nature’s cravings, but they show outwardly’no 
glimmering or spark of reason in so doing, and if they 
possess such faculties they are too dim and faint to 
be perceptible to our ordinary eyes. Ergo—dogs 
must have reasoning powers and mind and reason, 
consequently in a greater or less degree so have all 
animals that are endowed with the breath of life. 

STANSTEAD. 





His Unwritten Elegy. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been very much interested in your series of 
canine epitaphs and elegies. I am praying the Fates 
to give me occasion to contribute to the list. What I 
would dearly love to send you would be the epitaph 
or elegy on a vigorous husky-voiced dog which works 
his combination megaphone and explosive bomb bark 
o’ nights in a backyard on Fifty-seventh street, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. So appreciative am I of the canine 
epitaph done in rhyme that I would pay for one of this 
loud mouthed terror a full column long at advertising 
rates. INSOMNUS. 

P. S.—You may get it some day. 


Pachting. 


Str THomas Lipton’s Cup challenger, Shamrock IIL, 
lLuilding at the Denny’s yard, Dumbarton, had a nar- 
row escape from destruction by fire on Thursday 
night, Dec. 4. The fitters’ shop, which was close by 
the shed where the yacht is building, was gutted, and 
it was only by great effort that the building that en- 
closed the third Shamrock was saved, as a strong 
wind was blowing in that direction. The yacht was not 
damaged. 

All the frames are now in place, and barring delays 
she will be completed by the first of April. This means 
she will be rigged and ready for a trial trip by the 
middle of that month. It is learned on very good 
authority that Shamrock III. will be steered by a 
wheel instead of a tiller. Captain Wringe, who is to 
have charge of Shamrock III., is, we understand, in 
favor of a wheel, and it is‘at his suggestion that this 
innovation will be introduced. 











At the Herreshoff shops, at Bristol, work 1s being 
pushed on the new boat that is being built for the 
Cup defense. The boat’s construction is surrounded 
with the same secrecy that has prevailed in previous 
years, but it is learmed that the casting for the lead 
keel came out perfect, and is without any flaws. The 
frames and plating are to be of Tobin bronze, and the 
lead keel is now being sheathed with that material. 
It is believed that the boat will be ready for lauriching 
about April 1, or about the same time that Shamrock 
III. is to be put overboard. If this proves to be the 
case she will have the advantage of several weeks’ more 
sailing than Shamrock III. will, for the changing to 
jury rig, the voyage across and the rerigging on her 
arrival on this side, means a big loss of time, but even 
so the English boat will have more tuning up than 
the previous defenders have had. 





Mr. Norman Macrae has ordered a boat from Mr. 
A. E. Payne, of the firm of Messrs. Summers « Payne, 
Southampton, England, for the defense of the Canada 
Cup. She will be built by Captain Andrews, of Oak- 
ville, Canada. The new boat is said to be 4oft. water- 
line, 6oft. over all and oft. draft. Her sail area will 
be about 2,600 sq. ft. 

There is some talk about Effort, the successful 43- 
footer, being entered in the trial races to be held by 
the Rochester Y. C., for the selection of the challenger 
fdr the Canada Cup. Effort was designed and built 
by the Herreshoff Mfg Co., and is a very slippery craft. 
It is doubtful if she is up to the scantling require- 
ments that govern the construction of boats compet- 
“_e the Canada Cup contests. 

ord is received that two boats are being built for 
the trial races by Detroit yachtemen, 


_ 


AsouT a dozen years ago I took passage in the schooner 
Lucinda G. Potter, Capt. Potter, bound from Boston to 
Newport News, light. The month was October, and the 
day of our departure all that could be desired. The sun 
was bright, the sky a deep blue, the waters of the harbor 
blue as the sky, and the crisp, fresh air sent the blood 
tingling through one’s veins. 

A year or more of confinement in the city makes one 
appreciate a morning like that. The desire to get hold 
of something heavy, after long service in office or at desk, 
comes as a natural reaction, and on our shores one turns 
instinctively to the sea. There. as nowhere else, one can 
be out of doors; there is a field which calls for qualities 
of the sternest kind; and the men who handle our coast- 
wise sailing fleet are made of stern material, for no others 
can stand the life. But for a few days the change from 


the daily routine and grind to the wind-swept deck and 
ocean furnishes just that tonic which the physical and 





“a BIG SCHOONER—THE MOON LIGHTING UP THE DECK.” 


mental man needs; and I appreciated to the limit the 
beauty of the immediate scene and the exhilarating sense 
of expectation which any voyage, long or short, always 
arouses in the amateur. 

Our ship was a vessel of about 600 tons, a centerboard 
three-masted schooner ; a large vessel and heavy to handle, 
as she was a “hand vessel,” so-called, that is, she was 
not fitted with a donkey engine forward for hoisting sails 
and anchors, etc., but everything had to be done by hand. 

High out of water she rode as we drew near in the tug, 
and climbing over the side we found the mate standing 
on deck in evident disgust. 

“Have those sailors come off yet?” was the first thing 
Capt. Joe fired at him. 

“Yes, sir. Come and gone. They said she was too big 
and heavy and with no steam, so they went back in the 
tug. Me and the second mate has cleared things up best 
we could, and the shipping master said he would send 
another crew right along.”’ 

Here was one vexatious item, one among many of the 
coasting skipper’s life. The charter party is signed, mate 





“THE WORLD OF WOOD AND CANVAS.” 


and cook engaged, grub stowed away, perhans a fair wind 
blowing, when a few hours at one end may meati a week 
at the other, and the sailors, shipped for the voyage by the 
shipping-master uptown, can come aboard, and if they 
don’t like the looks of things, or want one more drink or 
take any fancy, can go ashore, if they can get there, and 
the captain is helpless. His only alternative is to obtain 
another crew. In this case the sailors didn’t even come 
aboard; the high-sided hull and heavy spars of the. 
schooner evidently scared them, for they came out, gave 
one look at the schooner and said: “She’s a brute. To 
hell with the hooker,” and returned in the boat. 

The “old man” relieved himself of a few sweeping ob- 
servations in regard to sailors and shipping-masters, and 
we went below to store our dunnage. - 

The cabin of a 600-ton schooner is none too roomy, as 
vessels go now; but I was allotted a stateroom by my- 
self, and comfortable enough. The captain’s room and 
the spare room, if there is one, are on the starboard side; 
amidships the main cabin, which also serves as a dining- 
room in a small craft, and did here; on the port, the mate’s 
—_ on. rooms, and forward of all a try 

‘orward companion-way. degree rn or 
the reverae can be fownd i thea lange snppe cabins; ba, 
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as a rule, comfortable and sometimes even elegant apart- 
ments are provided for the after guard; and’in-case there 
is a woman on board, wife of captain or mate, the in- 
terior is at once transformed into something like a shore 
home and rendered doubly inviting by the contrast be- 
tween its air of homelike quiet and the rough and rude 
aspect of things on deck. As the vessel grows in size, 
the cabins keep pace with the rest, and those in some of 
our recent big schooners are dreams of comfort, luxury 
and taste, with steam heat, telephone forward, bath rooms 
finished in white and gold oftentimes finished through- 
out in natural woods; and, in fact, wholly in keeping with 
the American spirit that is not content till it leads the 
world. One of our four-masted schooners a couple of 
years ago, created a sensation in France. They had 
never imagined anything so magnificent; but thousands 
passed that vessel every day in Boston and never gave 
a second look. 

But it was no morning to stay below; the captain was 
impatient of delay, and the passenger had been so long a 
time short of sea and breeze that we preferred the deck. 
In the course of an hour Captain Joe, who had kept his 
binoculars trained up the harbor, gave a grunt of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Here come our shell-backs. Bet they won’t go back 
this time.” If I once get ’em aboard we will go to sea, if 
they are all dead drunk.” 

The boat came alongside, the four..sailors who were 
grouped on the forward deck passed up their bags and 
dove into the forecastle, soon to reappear, rigged for duty. 

“Now, then, boys, Spanker,”’ sang out the mate, as the 
first man “showed a leg” out of the forecastle door. 

“Spanker, sir.” “Spanker” was echoed as they jumped 
to obey, and three of us on each halyard sent the gaff 
aloft till the weight of the canvas began to tell. She 
comes harder now, and four get on to the throat, then the 
peak; the fore-handed man sings out the word, with all 
kinds of twists and accents, and a few inches at a time 
the heavy sail creeps up. 

“That’s well, sir, the peak. Jig.” 

“Jig, sir,” and the gang tail on to the jig (a smaller tackle 
on the other end of the halyards, which increases the pur- 
chase many fold). But all must pull together or the 
effort is wasted, and the only way to do so is for one of 
the men, usually the best sailor in the bunch, or, if the 





“SPLIT OPEN.” 


mate is hauling with them, the duty falls upon him, ex- 
officio, to give the signal; and this is done by the most 
unintelligible string of expressions, which mean nothing 
more than that it is time to transfer your weight from 
the deck to the halyard or rope on which you have barely 
room to place your hand; for with four hauling on one 
halyard, each one must know what to do with his knees 
and elbows, and not knock somebody in the eye or sit 
down in his lap. So it goes like this: “A-ha-a-a!” “Up 
with him!” ‘Ho-boy!” “Peak him!’’ “She must!’ 
“Wey-hey—!’’ “Yo-oh-oh-oh. Ho!” “Come down!” 
till your arms ache. “Catch a turn!” cries the mate. 
“Swing off!” and the bunch settles back till they touch the 
deck, and the mate hauls in the slack. The boom rises 
from the saddle and the heavy sail is set, flattened by the 
weight of the spar. 

So, I imagine, Dana sailed out of Boston seventy years 
ago. 

oMain and foresail follow, and then we man the wind- 
lass, and walk her up to the anchors till the brakes begin 
to go hard. The mate looks over the bows. ‘“Heave 
away!” ‘“Heave!” ‘Start up the outer jibs a couple 
of yer!” and he lends a hand at the windlass. The mate 
of a coasting schooner has plenty to do. Suddenly the 
chain comes in freely, the anchor is-broken out and the 
brakes go rapidJy up and down. s 

“Vast heaving!” Jib halyards. “Jib halyards, sir!” 
“Two of yer jump up and loose them tops’ls!” . The old 
man has the wheel. We hoist away on the jibs and soon 
the cry comes down from aloft: “All ready the main!” 


“All ready the fore!” 
“Let ’em hang and lay down. One hand take the 
ives a look around. “This 


wheel.” 

The mate comes aft and 
wind is terrible light ; we shall have a head tide, too.” 

The schooner is slipping quietly through the water, but 
as we get into Broad Sound, the wind, which had been 
losing strength, fell altogether, the flood tide began to 
make its power felt, and to prevent drifting back up the 
channel we anchor and haul down the jibs.-. -<.- 

The steward comes aft with his basket, and the odor of 
ham and eggs floats up thr the companion-way. _ 

What an appetite all this given us! The crisp 
air and exercise have started every muscle and nerve into 
action, and you are alive. It takes a couple of hours of 
this sort of thing to make one appreciate ham and Ss. 
You crave something strong: strong ham, ee, 
strong dishes, -— language; the atmosphere of the sea 
breeds s , and things which on shore among shore- 
folks create a terrible commotion, at sea 
pass unnoticed; the grub served up in the fore: 


castle amid filthy surroundings is eaten with a relish; 
while, if the same were set before men of the same 
stamp, engaged in some indoor, enervating occupation on 
land, there would be a revolt. Niceties of speech and 
action have no place on shipboard; the rough, sturdy 
qualities are the ones that tell, and the men who can 
drive these schooners up and down the worst coast in the 
world, winter and summer, may and do have the aspect of 
refinement ; but just beneath is the rugged self-confidence 
and resourceful spirit that does not show up to-the pub- 
lic on the diamond or gridiron with thousands of yelling 
“rooters” to goad them on, but fights its battles alone 
off shore somewhere without an audience, in the cold 
and wet and danger of the North Atlantic. 

I love to rub elbows with these men; to share for a 
period a little of the exposure and risk they experience 
through the years, and after meeting, day in and day 





“PEAK HIM.” 


out, the artificial life of the city; the soft muscled, soft 
spoken clerks and business men of the street, what a 
change to heave at a winch and haul at a rope with a half- 
dozen stalwart two-fisted fellows who could clean out a 
store full of men-milliners. I never meet a man with 
clean, soft, white hands, bediamond, maybe, without a 
wish that I could be the mate for one watch, turn him 
out at eight bells some cold, rainy night and send him 
aloft to furl a topsail. 

A few weeks ago a coasting captain and I went into 
an ice-cream parlor in Savannah to kill an hour one 
evening, and were seated at a table; two or three girls 
came in, walked up to the soda fountain and engaged in 
a vapory conversation with the delicate thing who stirred 
the syrups. As they exchanged sweet nothings over the 
counter, the young man’s mezzo-soprano voice was heard: 

“Yes, a nickel, please. Thanks. Ta! Ta!” 

_ I glanced at the “old man,” who, by the way, had prac- 

tically lost all his sleep on the passage down on account 
of neuralgic pains in the face, the beginning of the end 
of twenty years of knocking round the coast, and had 
often expressed his lost opinion of a seafaring life. 

“Which had you rather do, serve out syrup and taffy to 
the girls in this gilded alhambra, or go to sea?” 

“Go to sea, by —-——” and the withering look of dis- 
gust he gave the innocent peddler of prattle said so, too. 

But ours was to be no winter passage this time. The 
Indian summer haze hung over the sea and the sun re- 
flected from the smooth water was warm at noon. Off 
in the southern board a dark streak appeared, and soon 
a light southeasterly reached in and we got underway. 





SPANKER BOOM (THAT SOMETIMES TAKES CHARGE). 


Jibs and anchor came up again, and Captain Joe hove the 
wheel down. 

“If I can get this old wagon round on the other tack 
we will start across the bay; but she does hate to come; 
let’s flatten in this spanker sheet, son. Now, when she 
rolls, hook that boom ‘tayckle’ on to the rail. Come aft 
a couple of yer and man spanker-boom tayckle.” 

“Spanker-boom-tayckle, sir; spanker-boom-tayckle, sir,” 
ont we work her around and get her headed for Cape 


“Get the tops’ls on her (to the mate),” and we mast- 
head the mizzen from the poop, haul out the sheet on the 
winch and take the tack around the mast. The fore and 
main go up to the same music as the lower canvas. “A-a- 
ho!” “Rouse him!” “Once again!” ‘“Mast-head him!” 
and then as the hard, sudden jar coming the length of the 
halyards from the topmast head, tells us that one block 


is hard up oo Ss other. “Two blocks! Belay!” 
“Sheet!” “Sheet, sir!” “Tack!” “Tack, sir!” and the 
sail is set. 

The and we go out of the 


pound Sagging Ghe ceuttrbnard along’ the bottom unt 


the old boat trembles; but she is soon clear of the shoal, 
and we spend the rest of the afternoon beating slowly 
out of the bay. 

The mate has all hands forward getting the anchor, 
which has been hanging from the bows on the rail, whence 
a turn of the hand can send it to the bottom again; fenders 
are piled just forward of the break of the quarter deck; 
decks are cleared up, hatches taken off to air the hold, and 
if the weather permits all hands have a busy day in the 
hold, sweeping up and dumping overboard coal dust; and 
if the vessel be bound South for lumber, or down East 
for ice, a thorough mate will make the hold as clean as a 
table, after a day of wet, dirty drudgery. 

The night was calm, clear, and the sea smooth. The sea 
is fascinating by day; night adds the charm of mystery. 
Except upon the blackest, darkest night, you'can always 
see something; a cheerful ray from the cabin skylight 
shines into the spanker and illumines sail and boom with 
ever-changing areas of light. The dim glow in the bin- 
nacle seems almost like a companion, and the bright com- 
pass card the true friend that it is. The soft hiss of 
foam under the boat on the stern davits, as the water 
races past, or the squeak of a block aloft, or the groan- 
ing of some unknown timber, sourds different at night. 
The cool, damp air fans out of the sails, the deck is wet 
with dew, the spars, magnified by the darkness, appear to 
stretch up out of sight; the great expanse of canvas looks 
almost ghostly. If it is calm, the racket is tremendous. 


This may seem paradoxical, but a large schooner or any 
fore-and-aft-rigged vessel of size, becalmed in a sea or 
with a light following wind, can create a most awful dis- 
turbance, and especially at night. With no wind to steady 





SCHOONER LUCINDA G. POTTER DISCHARGING COAL. 
JUST BEFORE HER LAST TRIP. 


TAKEN 


her, your watch on deck is a series of groanings, creak- 
ings and ripping, tearing thunder, varied about every two 
minutes by, perhaps, ten seconds of absolute quiet, when 
you can hear the clock ticking in the fo’ard cabin; then a 
block squeaks up aloft as she rolls to windward, booms 
grind on the saddles, the heavy gaffs dig their jaws into 
the mast, boom-tackles snap up short, and as she rolls to 
leeward the sheets take the strain, sheet-blocks are 
whipped up from the deck to fall again with a crash, the 
immense spanker boom, well off over the quarter, rises 
high in the air; the weather lift slats into the sail with 
a swish that sounds like the explosion of a rocket, as the 
spar falls again, and you think the sleepers below will 
surely come up to see what the trouble is. 

But with a breeze which allows everything to draw, the 
sight of a big schooner stealing along at night, the moon 
lighting up the decks and showing every sail full and 
hard, as clear as day, is one to remember. There is quiet 
then; the man at the wheel leans against it, motionless; 
she would steer herself with the wheel in the becket. 
There is just enough wind to keep her moving without 
any fuss; and gazing up at the quiet stretches of canvas 
and towering spars, you forget earth and dirt and trouble; 
the world is made of wood and canvas, and is inhabited 
only by fleeting shadows coming and going in the uncer- 
tain light, and you are apart from it somewhere in space— 
then the mate begins a long yarn about his girl in Provi- 
dence and breaks the spell. 

The day following found us off the Cape with the wind 
about south and weather threatening; the small fleet that 
had come out of Boston Bay with us, was hull down 
astern, and Captain Joe picked up the end of the spanker 
sheet and shook it over the rail: “Come on. I never saw 
anything yet this old packet wouldn’t outsail. She’s a 
plank on edge, but she will travel.” / 

And we were traveling. She was heeled over like a 
yacht, and one could hardly stand on deck. Toward dark 
we laid out and furled the outer jibs, clewed down the 
staysails and fore and main topsails. Next to flying comes 
riding the jib boom of a vessel in a seaway; you are lifted 
with one grand sweep. poised a moment in mid air and 
then things drop from under you. You reach forth your 
hand to grasp a stay and your hand flies up. You try 
to step on a foot rope and find that you weigh nothing. 
You cannot get down to it; you lie over the boom and 
fecl no pressure; and then you weigh four or five hundred 
pounds, and can hardly raise hand or foot as she lifts’ 
again. The roar of water under the bows is like a small 
cataract, and the humming of the wind through the rig- 
ging, the strong, bracing air of ocean, the general atmos- 


here of rude, rough life are a tonic to the one wh 
foesn't have to. " 
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Once through the slue of Pollock Rip, the old -man 
decided to anchor, as it began to get thick, so we let go; 
at noon the following day we got underway and with a 
rattling westerly tore along in the smooth water. ’ 

At dark a small sloop yacht about 4oft. long passed us 
‘o windward; she was well heeled down, under a reefed 
mainsail and jib, and showed her crew in oil-skins. We 
waved a greeting, and the mate gave her a long look. 

“That’s the life for me. Plenty of money and cruise 
where you want to. No coal dust about her, I'll bet. 
Look at those,” and he struck out a pair of grimy paws, 
hardened and bruised. “That’s what going to sea is. 
Beauties, ain't they? I suppose you shore people have lots 
of money.” 

Sailors always seem to think that a stiff hat and high 
collar and fairly clean hands are some sort of a financial 
rating; and I have heard an ill-concealed snort of con- 
tempt and pity from one of the hands, when, in reply to 
the captain’s query as to where I would rather be that 
evening, I had answered, “Right here.” Why any right- 
minded person should voluntarily isolate himself from 
all the pleasures of land, especially in the winter, and join 
his fortunes with those of a coal schooner, passes the 
comprehension of the average jack. 

“Couldn’t you get me a chance to go in some yacht, 


mister? (That is a regular query.) I'd like something 
where 1 could keep clean; this coal droghing is dirty 
work.” 


“Didn't that feller astern of us anchor? 
his lights,” said the captain. 


I don’t see 
“Suppose we ought to if he 
did. It’s funny how one vessel will do what another 
does. If one takes in a topsail everybody else begins to 
look around and guess on the weather and thinks per- 
haps the first one has seen something that he hasn’t, and 
then he will take in his,” said the mate. “I have a friend, 
mate of a schooner, and he come out the Chesapeake in 
company with another vessel and kept along all day to- 
gether, with the wind sou’west. About dark the other 
one jibed over, hauled to and started to beat back. Well, 
this feller said the old man he was with looked round 
and sniffed and guessed and reckoned and finally hauled 
to, and followed the other one back to Hampton Roads, 
and then sent over to find out what the reason was.” 

“Captain was taken sick,’’ was the answer. “‘Why did 
you come hick?” 

Meanwhi.e the wind had been freshening, and at dark 
the schooner was tearing along well over on her beam- 
ends. Supper we ate squatting on the cabin floor, close 
up against the lee bulk-head, holding cup in one hand 
and plate in the other; while the steward crawled about 
with his basket on his arm, occasionally expressing his 
opinion of wind and schooners, and of that cranky schooner 
in particular. It was blowing fresh when we returned 
to the deck; the man at the wheel had about all he could 
do to keep her straight. The wind was about abeam and 
we were going at steamer speed. I went forward along 
the weather side at the captain’s warning, -where the 
lookout was swinging from one side to the other. 

“She is turning the turf to-night, all right.” 

“Yes, sir. But I don’t like the way she lays over. She 
is too tender, altogether,”’ and the old sailor glanced aloft 
at the staysails and topsails, straining against the stars 
“Old man ought to get those rags off her before they 
blow away.” 

A moment later a wicked puff struck the schooner, and 
the main topsail split across and began to slat to pieces 
Then “clew” up fore and main topsails. Haul down fly 
ing jib. Haul down main and mizzen topmast staysails 
Tie a couple of reefs in the spanker. Let her come to (to 
the man at the wheel). “Come to, sir.” Spanker sheet, 
all hands, “Spanker sheet, sir!” Well spanker sheet 
“Hook on your rolling tayckles and run that reefing-plank 
aft; stand by the halyards. Lower away. Two reefs! 
Keep her away a couple of points.” “All right, sir! 
Knot away,” sings out the mate from the reef-earing 
then hoist away again, and the spanker is reefed. 

“T like to get that spanker reefed, then you can handle 
a vesse!,” said Captain Joc. “I’ve known of a fine ves- 
sel that was thrown away by holding on to a whole 
spanker a few hours too long. Then the spanker boom 
took charge when they did try to reef it, carried away 
the wheel, she broached to, got her decks swept and they 
had to leave her—just thrown away.” 

Shortly after midnight a heavy squall struck the vessel: 
she laid down like a yacht and then came to in spite of 
the helm. 

“Guess we might as well let go and tie things up”; so 
we do and put a peak-stop on the sails, furl the jibs and 
set an anchor watch. 

Morning showed a beautiful breeze and clear sky, and 
soon after daylight we got under way. As the wind- 
lass breaks go up and down, the men look around. There 
is nothing in sight but a lightship a few miles to the 
east’ard. 

“Cross-rip,” said one. Again we make sail. The men 
sweat as they pull; the air is rank with the odor of moist 
tobacco, and the stinking smell of the forecastle, which 
still clings to their clothes. No wonder sailors are short- 
lived. Here, in pleasant weather, in a mild month, and 
smooth sea, a man is expected to do a good half-day’s 
work before breakfast; add to that the broken rest, wet 
and cold, and the terrors of the land. While at sea the 
limit for sleep at one time is three and one-half hours, 
never more,, often less (a mate with whom I once took 
a trip in the great blizzard of ’88 was on deck for a 
period of 92 hours without sleep), and if there is a hell 
on earth it is being dragged from a warm, comparatively 
comfortable bunk to the wet, cold, dark deck to battle 
with straining gear and banging canvas. Steam has light- 
ened the labor somewhat in sailing vessels, but the cold 
and wet. and danger, and sleepless nights still take the life 
out of the sailor man. 

The remainder of our passage was uneventful. We had 
moderate fair winds, and about a week after leaving Bos- 
ton dropped anchor off Newport News. Here I left the 
vessel with the feeling of.regret which I think always 
comes tipon one at parting with ‘the fabric which has 
borne him in safety to his. destination. 





Two months later the Lucinda G. Potter sailed on the 
same trip from Boston to Newport News to load coal 
back. 
passenger stayed ashore. 


trip as 


Another captain went in her this time, and the 
Of the ship’s company of the 
told above, only Bunce, the steward stayed by. 


Captain Joe was in Bath superintending the building of a 
foitr- master. ; 

A few days before Christmas, which fell on a Thurs- 
day, they sailed. Terrible weather prevailed, and in a N.W. 
gale they ran down to Monomoy and anchored some- 
where under the lee of the land. baaiten Cape Cod and 
Hatteras is a stretch of water which could tell some fear- 
ful tales. See the chart of Cape Cod showing the wrecks 
of thirty years. It looks like a cluster of flies on a fish- 
hook. I have heard captains who have been going te sea 
all their lives say that right off Cape Cod was where 
they caught it the worst; and as we were pacing the deck 
off Highland Light one day, one brown, weather-beaten 
old captain, a fellow passenger of mine in the Baltimore 
steamer, with a look in his half-closed eyes as.if he were 
peering to wind’ard in a N. W. gale, gave a grunt of con- 
tempt, directed at the captain in his warm steam-heated 
pilot house and said: “Look at that; a warm parlor and 
always laying your course, plenty of company and good 
grub and good pay; that’s a little different from the life 
I've led. I’ve seen weather off here that would make a 
inan white-headed in a night. Awful! Awful!” And 
the wrinkled eyes and gray hairs seemed to confirm his 
words. 

Through the Sound with its cross currents and fogs 
and shoals, most of the coastwise traffic takes its way, and 
ii: winter it is man-killing work to handle a big schoorier 
on this coast. Sailors proverbially want sea room, and let 
it blow, but on the coast, when every wind may make a 
lee shore, there is no rest for the’coaster. 

The Potter on Thursday, the 23d, with a moderate 
S.W. wind, worked through the Sound and anchored in 
the Vineyard. Wednesday, with the wind N., gave them 
a chance to get out, and on Christmas morning, when the 
wind went to N.E., they were well along with every pros- 
pect of making a quick run. 

The wind and sea rose rapidly, and Capt. Evans reefed 
her down and let her come to, to keep in under the beach. 
The temperature was falling rapidly, and before night 
the cold was intense, and the wind, coming in heavy 
squalls, laid the schooner, crank as she was, well over on 
her side. As darkness came on, she was running quarter- 
ing, with spanker furled, under double-reefed fore and 
mainsails, main jib and flying jib. The man at the wheel, 
despite the freezing air, was warm with his exertions to 
keep her straight. 

The captain and mate were together on deck and stood 
watching the vessel jumping through the seas. 

“How she is traveling! Seems as if she was terrible 
tender—more so than usual.” 

“Well, it’s blowing very fresh,” said the mate, 
with this sea she rolls down.” 

“But she seems to act different. Sort of logy and slow 
in rolling to windward. Don’t you think so?” 

“I don't know. Do you suppose there is any water in 
her? The pumps sucked yesterday morning in the Vine- 
yard.” 
~ “Well, perhaps it’s my imagination,” and the captain 
went below to supper, hurried through the meal and re- 
turned to the deck. 

The man at the wheel spoke up: 

“She steer bad, sir. I no unstan’.” 

The mate stepped to the wheel. “Let me take her.” 
After a minute, “She does steer quer. I'll try the well.” 

fe came back with a white face. “There’s a lot of water 
in the hold, sir.” The captain jumped. “Call all hands. 
I wonder how long this has been coming in. It can’t be 
very long; as we didn’t notice anything till just now. Ship 
the brakes and start ‘em pumping.” 

The sailors went at the pumps, but at midnight had 


“ 


and 


failed to reduce the water in the hold. It gained slowly, 
but still gained, and though wearied with the night’s 
labor, morning showed them putting up a stiff fight 


against a merciless foe. Things were looking serious. 
They had heen divided into watches of four and four, one 
watch resting and sleeping while the other pumped; but 
at such exhausting labor, a half-hour at first and then 
fifteen minutes sufficed to nse them up, so that sleep was 
almost denied them. They cut down through the cabin 
floor and passed the water up in buckets—as well try to 
scoop it out with their hands. 

But morning brought a shift of wind, which caused 
their hearts to sink; out of the N.W., butt-end first, came 
the blizzard, and the schooner, helpless and unmanageable, 
drove to sea. They had long ago lowered the sails and 
given all their attention to the pumps, and Friday and Sat- 
urday, the two days following Christmas, 1890, were for 
the eight men in that waterlogged craft days of desperate 
unequal struggle with grim death. In New York city, 
forty miles away. bells were ringing and Christmas festiv- 
ities were in full swing. Out in the bay, within a few 
hours’ steaming of a swift tug, men of the coast were 
fighting for their lives—and lost. Finally the poor fel- 
lows gave it up. “We can’t pump no more, capen,” said 
Chris, the mate. “We are al! used up.” 

Wallenberger, a Swede of immense size and strength, 
lifted his hands, swollen and bleeding and _ half-frozen. 
He had done the work of two men, and his vast powers 
had been drawn upon to the verge of collapse. 

“We tired, cap’n. No use de pump.” 

‘The men spoke and declared they could not lift another 
pound, and knocked off at the pumps and stood around 
waiting for the seas to come aboard. Nobody knew where 
they were, and nobody cared. No pen can write the true 
story of that three-days’ drift. The little told here was 
gathered from the disjointed, half-crazed remembrance 
of a Swedish sailor, whose language at best was difficult 
to comprehend. 

Sunday morning the leak had gained so fast that the 
schooner filled and capsized. There was left in some one 
strength enough to crawl along and cut the lanyards of 
the weather rigging, and she finally rolled her masts out 
and the hull righted. As the masts went, the spanker 
boom swept the after house clear ot the skylight and 
caboose, smashed the wheel, monkey rail, boat and davits, 
took two of the men with it in its course, and lay under 
the counter grinding against the side. Somewhere in the 
tangle of spars and rigging to leeward, two others had 
met their fate and one was found in the hold after the 
vessel’ had been towed in and pumped out. The three 
who remained clung to the wreck of the skylight and 
waited for the end. One of the three of less endurance 
than the others, died during the day. But Wallenberger 
and the captain could not lift the frozen body and left it 


where it lay. .Another night shut down and hope fied. 


, 

There was about one chance in a thousand of that low- 
lying hulk being seen or of their cries being heard, and to 
pass another night on the cabin top meant death. 

I well remember that bitter day. On shore the wind 
made the cold doubly felt; but to the men on that water- 
logged wreck, exhausted with three days’ and nights of 
horror, worn with lack of food, sleep and shelter, and 
freezing in the winter’s blast—and all this right at our 
doors ! 

But the captain and Wallenberger kept a sharp lookout, 
and when about 9 o’clock a vessel’s lights were seen, they 
raised a feeble cry and were heard. They were then 
about fifty miles east of Five Fathom Bank Lightship, 
and Providence sent the schooner D. A. Lawson, Capt. 
Smith, from Savannah to Philadelphia, just in time. Capt. 
Smith lowered, the boat’s crew had a tough pull of an 
hour in a rough sea, and found what was left of the 
Lucinda G. Potter. Tenderly the living two were taken 
aboard, but the warmth of the cabins proved too much 
for the poor frozen limbs, and the captain died soon after 
the rescue. Wallenberger’s iron constitution pulled him 
through. Later tugs took the wreck. into Philadelphia. 
She was sold, rebuilt and under another name sails the 
sea to-day. 

But the men of the coast come and go. The age of 
adventure and daring has not gone by. You might think 
so to walk along the street and see men in offices doing 
woman’s work; but danger and heroism are there, just 
off the coast, within sight of the glare of the lights of 
New York and Boston. Take a second look at that 
coaster following the tug down the harbor some frosty 
morning, with the men jumping around decks, making 
sail. She may never come back. You don’t hear much of 
adventure and strange experiences in distant seas, for the 
plodding tramps have eliminated the romance you used to 
associate with snowy decks ard a maze of sails and rig- 
ging. But while Cape Cod and Hatteras are on the chart 
you can find the same thing right here at home. And I, 
for one, uncover to the men who handle our coastwise 
sailing fleet, to the men who broil and freeze and know 
long sleepless nights of toil and vigil, and terrible lee 
shores and fog and snow and collision—to the men of the 


The South Bay Scooter. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the following description of the “South Bay scooter,” 
I trust I will convey to many of my fellow sportsmen the 
information that they have sought ever since the scooter 
has been brought into general notice by now and then a 
note of its many advantages as a valuable acquisition to 
every true sportsman’s outfit, by every sporting paper that 
could secure an inkling of its uses. 








AWAITING INSTRUCTIONS. 


As no thoroughly detailed account of its general lines, 
dimensions, uses, etc., has yet appeared to my knowledge, 
1 now take pleasure in giving such to the readers of 
your valued publication. 

The South Bay scooter is a boat designed especially for 
winter use. Its length is usually about 14ft., and beam 
amidships about 4ft.; depth of hold, 12in. The boat is of 
the “whaleback” type, being, if anything flattest on the 
under side. The bottom is fitted with two runners, brass 
shod, about oft. long, placed parallel about 20in. apart, 
total depth of wood and shoe about 2in. An open hatch- 
way or cockpit is cut in the deck about 6ft. long by 2ft. 
wide, narrower at either end. The boat’s full equipment 
consists of a mainsail and jib, a pair of 6ft. oars, one 
long pike pole and one short one, also a rowing seat. The 
deck outlines are not unlike any water boat, except that 
the stern narrows up to either a very sharp round or 
sometimes to a point like the bow. 





“pray.” 


By the above description you can see at once that the 
boat combines a craft suitable both for ice and water sail. 
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ing. And it is right here that you will recognize its valu- 
able qualities. : 

How often have our sportsmen reached the ducki1 
grounds to find the surface of the water coated wit 
ice, too treacherous for an ice boat, unsafe to 
cross afoot and too thick to row or sail through, 
and with this condition of affairs seen myriads 
of birds safely huddled in an open “air hole” half a mile 
or so from shore, safe from all intrusion, yet forced to 
return to the city, dollars out of pocket, no ducks, no 
sport, nothing except —eeeee because there was 
no means of reaching the feeding grounds. 





“LINED UP.” 


Here is where the scooter comes in under the above 
conditions. Instead of returning home, now the hunter 
launches his scooter, puts in his decoys, gun, etc., puts 
on a white canvas suit and hat, hoists his sail and makes 
out for the air hole, sailing over the ice where it is suffi- 
ciently strong and through it where it is weak, but one 
thing he is certain to do, and that is to reach the air hole 
in which he puts out his decoys, covers his scooter with 
thin ice broken from the edges of the main body, lays 
down in the hatchway of his boat and then have duck 
shooting such as never was dreamed of until scooters 
were devised. 





A DISCUSSION ON RUNNERS. 


The accompanying illustrations will give your readers a 
good idea of how a scooter looks rigged up especially for 
sailing, as many sportsmen down this way have boats 
specially for that purpose, only finished up in the finest 
style, bright decks, brass fittings and all the trimmings 
of a yacht. The regular gunning scooter is painted white 
all over, but has all the other qualities of the finest boats 
as to sailing, rowing, etc.—in fact, all except looks. 

H. V. WATKINS. 


English Letter. 


Navahoe, Herr Watjen, is to fit out for the Medi- 
terranean regattas, and is to have new decks. It was 
rumored some time ago that her owner wished to sell 
her and build a large racing schooner. That does not, 
however, appear to be correct. Lord Crawford’s fine 
auxiliary ship, Valhalla, is bound for a cruise in the 
Pacific. Godwit, a Fife-built 45-tonner, has sailed for 
Bombay, her owner joining her at Gibraltar. She is a 
nice cruising yawl and speedy. The passage is being 
made under her ordinary spars. There is nothing to 
report about the new challenger, save that the prog- 
ress known to be made with her promises an early 
launch. 

The best news of the week is an order for a new 
s2-footer, to be designed by Alfred Mylne, who made 
a hit this year in the Clyde 36-footer class. The new 
boat will go far to establish the 52ft. class on a sound 
basis. The name of the owner, according to the now 
fashionable custom, is not disclosed. ne effect of 
this has been, in at least one instance, to cause an in- 
tending builder of a 65-footer to hold back, as he 
would not build without knowing who he would have 
to race against. 

Very little interest seems to be taken on your side 
in the new rule of the New York Y. C. It seems to 
me to be an extremely troublesome one to put into 
execution, and not very good, even then. he ob- 
jection I have to it is that it aims at influencing the 
shape of a vessel’s ends, whereas, I hold that these 
should be left to develop into the best shape for speed, 
and that the mid section alone ought to govern their 
—— If a good, deep body is secured by a rule the 
ends will cease to be abnormal. Our own rule could 
easily be altered to produce a splendid type of boat. 
It also suffers a little from a tendency to influence 
shape, but that is confined to the mid-section, and I 
am afraid some designers would disagree with me in 


saying that it acts harmfully in this respect. 
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CHAMPION 21-FOOTER LITTLE HASTE-—DESIGNED BY W. STARLING BURGESS, 1902 


A launch-racing, organization has been established 
over here, under the name of the Marine Motor Asso- 
ciation. Racing is to be adopted as a means of de- 
veloping the marine motor. The classes are arranged 
by over-all length—z5 and 4oft. for open classes, in 
which any power and hull dimensions may be used, 
and the classes for utility boats (yachts, launches, etc.), 
are 30, 25, 20 and I5ft. 0.a., the last being a clencher- 
built dinghy class. There is to be a minimum beam, 
freeboard and thickness of planking in these classes 
and a maximum h. p. Of course, there must be no 
end of trouble in getting a satisfactory engine meas- 
urement, but in time a good result will be obtained. 
Auxiliary racing will also be encouraged, and that 
opens up no end of good sport, for it will often en- 
tail far more judgment than in racing under sail only. 

I hear that in all probability the design of the new 
large Solent one-design class, promoted by the Earl 
of Albemarle, will be supplied by Alfred Mylne. I 
am surprised at this, not because I doubt the ability 
of the designer, but because these classes are usually 
designed by one of the naval architects of the dis- 
trict. Mr. Mylne designed the Clyde 20-ton O. D. C. 
They are good boats, and no doubt he will improve 
on them for the Solent. It is stated, with some show 
of probability, that H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, will 
have a boat in this class. Nothing would do more 
goed to yacht racing than the participation of the 
Prince, and one-design. racing would probably not 
satisfy him for long. 

E. H. Hamitron. 





Some Sea Terms. 


Many aquatic terms explain themselves, such as “row- 
lock” and “thwart.” The latter, conveying the idea of a 
crossbar, is exactly analogous to the Latin equivalent of 
“transtrum” (vide Aincid V.). In naval architecture the 
varieties of “clinker” and “carvel” tell their own tale 
etymologically; in the one build, the timbers being 
clinched, overlapping each other, and in the other being 
carved, or sliced to a flush surface. But it requires a 
reference to history of latter day navigation as instructed 
by Venetian mariners to recognize under “larboard” and 
“starboard” phonetic corruptions of “villa borda” and 
“ista borda.” <A “forecastle’” preserves the history of 
shipbuilding from days when both bows and poop were 
constructed with castellations for protection in combat, 
whether against pirates or king’s enemies. A cockswain 
is a character of much greater authority at sea than in 
boat racing, and hence his designation. A skipper is but 
a (Dutch) schipper, or shipper; a gunwale, or gunwall, 
speaks for itself. A thowl, or thole, does not so easily 
explain itself, but we find the old English verb to “thole,” 
in Chaucer, equivalent to “hear” or “endure.” There is 
also the Gothic “thulan” and Saxon “tolan,” of similar 
meaning. This helps us to throw hack to the old Aryan 
root that crops up in Latin “‘tollo” and in, the irregular 
perfect of “tuli,” and at once gives us a raison d’étre for 
a thole of a boat as that which bears the strain of the oar 
and carries the Jeather or metal loop which takes the oar 


to its “support 


The “moorings” of a vessel have a far-fetched deriva- 
tion, but one which I think is reliable. We have the old 
Aryan lost word “‘mawr,” or “maha,” meaning great, as 
seen in maha-rajah, in MacCallum More, or in Pen-maen- 
mawr. Next. the idea of superior size passes to high 
ground; hence a “moor” is prima facie hill ground. The 
same, being frequently uncultivated, extends the meaning 
of the word in due time to any waste land, even though 
lowlying. But the “moor” ground, as regards an estuary 
or river channel, continued to mean the elevated bank 
above tide level. Hence, when vessels were small, to 
“moor” or to “beach” them was one and the same 
process. Vessels grew in dimensions until their places of 
repose were floating depths in mid-channel, but the term 
“moorings” has still stuck to their resting places, al- 
though these are no longer aloft and on the high or great 
ground.—London Field. 





Little Haste. 


In this issue there appears the outboard profile and sail 
plan of Little Haste, champion of the 21ft. class, Massa- 
chusetts Y. R. A. The principal dimensions of the yacht’s 
hull and spars follow: 





Length— 
Over all .........c cee cece eeeeeeeees f0ft. On. 
DWE cecccccccccccleccctescaccecsecccs FEI GR 
Overhang— 
Forward ... cc. ccccecccecccccceeceseses JOft, Oin. 
Ra codcxetkecesdndsenastceseinesvetdn: Qe 
Breadth— 
Extreme .......cccceceee cee ceceeeeesss TOft. gin. 
Ria cies ése% PE a 
Freeboard— 
I as od cep ne Guiwie awake adbas ck wide aeorn 2ft. oin. 
SN ori civccadunctdaecseccevescccewas ea” bee 
Sail Area— 
II, isc vcivradanseedda nee cnees'e nd tks 755 sq. ft. 
Trade ne aap eneende ened sce cca Sh 187 sq. ft. 
EME Glg dvsivinic Gane Futons canes «case oes QR Giri: 
Sail measurement : 
Mainsail— 
CIN ou Dai Ne sii aks aa ule dalaicu dann .. 28ft. Fin. 
a Ei ade acd ead Marais wee 26ft. 6in. 
RE a te os Lee erg a eaene 2ift. 2in, 
Cth revamvene aban dares nia ded eet 47ft. oin. 
Jib— 
RL at aat Pua aac ca Maeght 4 35ft. oin. 
RMA 228s. basay. ialeniidhwat tad ees aes 28ft. oin. 
TL ia bh ce tess x uc Vis, te aaa cin eae ha 14ft. gin. 


A new yacht club has been organized at Bayonne, to 
be known as the Bergen Point Y. C. The following 
officers have been elected: Commodore, A. W. Booth; 
Vice-Commodore, Midland Borland; Rear Commo- 
dore, T. J. Parker; Secretary and Treasurer, W. R. 
Wilde; Trustees, A. W. Booth, M. S. Borland, T. J. 
Parker, W. R. Wilde, Henry A. Wheeler, W. W. Genet, 
J. D. Boyd, Newton H. Day, and Dr. L. F. Donohue. 
The club starts with 107 members, and they have se- 
cured a club house on West Eighth street, Bayonne. 
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35-FOOT OPEN LAUNCH——DESIGNED BY F. S. NOCK, 1902. 


35-Foot Open Launch. 


In this issue there appear the plans of a 3sft 


. over 
all open launch. 


The boat was designed by Mr. Fred 





35-FOOT OPEN LAUNCH—BODY PLAN. 


S. Nock, of West Mystic, Conn. She is a roomy craft 
and is fast and dry in a seaway. ‘Her dimensions fol- 
low: 


Length— 

POM cia tkskes Koh ee seer kh oe 35ft. o in. 

DRUG. se anbhn chek skndousacaesus ccs i ao ee 
Overhang— 

PINE. 5 o6s cen kegs bata sb 55'ns 5) RE Snes 

De LRG CEshbip ncn eleshschsee eon 5s.) ro 
Breadth— 

ie ee ie ee er Sit. o in. 

DEE wiseabrctsheantesassnhiob ess ican Mn 
Draft— 

DEL i Ac sno hbsnbacee vee eeicl MS Pe: 

DE. tows nvdeh'sane bab cae easces> RAL AOL 
Freeboard— 

i. +s cadande tase eé hence thins eek 

DR Gear enuCacen nes Skee uLeee 2ft. 4Yin. 

Ce Loe ceil ee 1ft. 11Y%in, 
Displacement ss 6,270lbs. 


The boat is well put together and will stand much 
bad usage. Her keel is of oak sided gin., the stem and 
stern are also sided 4in., the frames are of oak rin. 
square, spaced 6in. on centers; the planking is of clear 
white cedar tin. thick when finished. The motor is a 
double cylinder 12 horse-power, of the two-cycle type. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


THE annual meeting, election and dinner of the Man- 
hasset Bay Y. C. was held at the Hotel Manhattan, on 
Tuesday, Dec. 2, over one hundred members and their 
guests being present. 

The report of the secretary showed a total member- 
ship of 257, and a fleet enrolled of 154 vessels, by 
which showing 60 per cent. of the members are yacht 
owners. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the past season 
had been a most successful one financially, and that 
of the total issue of $35,000, building bonds, $28,000 
had been subscribed for. During the evening, the 
balance remaining, $7,000 were taken up by the mem- 
bers. . 

The Building Committee reported that the new club- 
house had been completed in accordance with the orig- 
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inal plans, and had in every way been found satisfac- 
tory, much credit being due the architects, Messrs. 
Hoppin and Koen, for the planning of the building. 

The House Committee reported that the season’s 
business had exceeded their expectations, and that the 
service given had apparently proven satisfactory to the 
members, for the reason that but three complaints had 
been lodged in the complaint book, those relating to 
minor details. 

The Race Committee reported that the club had 
given three open races during the season, and that 
all classes scheduled had filled with large entries. This 
committee recommended that future open races given 
by the club be sailed over a course from Northeast 
Execution buoy, over the triangle to Matinicock 
and Delancey Points, which once around, measures 
fifteen miles, and the adoption of which will obviate 
the complaints made by some of the racing skippers, 
that to win a race at Manhasset Bay required a 
knowledge of local bay tidal conditions. An additional 
advantage had, by the adoption of this course, will be 
the cutting off of about five miles each way, in getting 
to and from the starting line from the various Sound 
clubs, which, when there is a light wind on the morn- 
ing of a race day, often means the loss of many of the 
boats entered, owing to their inability to reach the 
starting line in time. 

The committee also recommended that for the an- 
nual regatta of 1903, all classes be scheduled, instead 
of, as heretofore, calling only for the boats from 43ft. 
down. 

The Race Committee was authorized to at once print 
the conditions to govern the races for the Manhasset 
Bay Y. C. Challenge Cup, by the 3oft. sloop class, and 
send same to the various clubs, with an invitation to 
compete for the cup. As all the Bar Harbor 30-footers 
will race on the Sound next season, and several new 
boats will be built, this, as a racing class, promises to 
be the largest of the fleet next summer, and the races 
for the Challenge Cup should prove most interest- 
ing, particularly as the boats will all sail together on 
the point system, instead as is usually the case, two 
boats racing together. Although the conditions have 
not been made public, the club has already received in- 
formal notice that four clubs will send representatives, 
and it is hoped that some of the eastern clubs will 
send entries. 

A photograph of the cup and the conditions to gov- 
ern the races for it will be published in our issue of 
next week. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the 
next year: 

Commodore, Alphonse H. Alker; Vice-Commodore, 
Charles W. Lee; Rear Commodore, H. Winslow 
White; Secretary, Edw. M. MacLellan; Treasurer, Guy 
W. Buxton; Measurer, Charles D. Mower; Trustees, 
class of 1905, James R. Thomson, Hazen L. Hoyt. 

Amendments to the by-laws were passed, increas- 
ing the annual dues to $30, and the initiation fee to $50, 
and a class of army as well as navy members was pro- 
vided for. 

After considerable discussion the proposed amend- 
ment providing a junior class of membership, with an- 
nual dues of $15 and no initiation fee, the age limit 
being thirty years, was tabled until the next meeting. 

It has been customary with this club to present the 
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cups won in its races at the annual dinner, but owing 
to the silversmiths’ strike, they were not ready in time, 
and the Challenge Cup, while on exhibition, was in an 
unfinished condition. 

Among the guests present were A. Bryan Alley, 
secretary Larchmont Y C.; George B. Wilson, W. A. 
Kissam, C. A. Harriman, F. K. Thayer, Anson B. 
Cole, George A. Corry, Edwin Ayres, Frederick A. 
Hill, George A. Thayer, John H. Barnard, E. C. De 
Kay,- Henry L. Maxwell, Henry C. Ward, Charles M. 
Gould, and Commodore Woodward, of the Spring- 
field Y. C. 

Ren 


The annual meeting of the Shrewsbury Ice Boat and 
Y. C. was held at Pleasure Bay on Dec. 5, and the fol- 
lowing Officers were elected: 

Commodore, E. W. Reid; Vice-Commodore, Thomas 
Riddle; Recording Secretary, C. H. C. Clark; Treas- 
urer, John L. Price; Financial Secretary, E. H. Green; 
Fleet Captain, George P. Joline; Measurers, H. L. 
Seaman and Thomas Riddle; Trustees, T. V. Arrow- 
smith, T. E. Hoyt, A. Patterson and Theodore Joline. 


RReR 


The Regatta Committee of the Larchmont Y. C. an- 
nounces that the spring regatta for next season will 
be held on Saturday, June 13, and the annual regatta 
will be sailed on July 4. This will also mark the be- 
ginning of “race week.” 

The racing season on the Sound will open with the 
special regatta of the Huguenot Y. C., on Saturday, 
May 16. The special regatta of the New Rochelle Y. 
C. will be held the following Saturday, May 23, and on 
May 30, Decoration Day, regattas will be given by the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian, Indian Harbor, Harlem and 
Bridgeport Y. C.s. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The contract for the Red Bank Y. C., one design 
class, has been placed by the designers, Messrs. Herre- 
shoff & Wells, with the Metropolitan Boat and Launch 
Co., of Astoria, L. I. Eight boats have already been 
ordered and all will be completed and ready to be 
turned over to the owners on May 15 of next year. 
The boats are intended for afternoon sailing and racing 
on the Shrewsbury River. Owing to the shallowness 
of the water in parts of the river it was found ad- 
visable to limit the draft to 20in. The boats are 28ft. 
3in. over all, 18ft. waterline, 7ft. 3in. breadth, 2oin. 
draft of hull, and sft. 6in. draft with board down. 


Rae 
At Wood’s yard, City Island, there is building a 


35ft. waterline yaw! for Mr. H. G. S. Noble from de- 
signs made by Messrs. Gardner & Cox. 


nee 


Mr. Arthur Masters, of New York city, has gotten 
out plans of an auxiliary schooner for a New York 


yachtsman. She is 7oft. waterline, 23ft. breadth and 
6ft. draft. 
zee 


The Holmes Shipbuilding Co., of West Mystic, 
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Conn., is building a cruising launch from designs 
made by Messrs. Herreshoff & Wells. _The boat is 
36ft. over all and 8ft. 6in. breadth. She will be equipped 
with a 10-horsepower engine, which will give her a 
speed of nine miles an hour. 


RRR 


F. E. Wicks, of Amityville, L. I., has received an 
order for a catboat 27{t. long over all,.from Mr. Dun- 
can Stewart, of New York city. Work on the cat- 
boat building at this yard for Mr. Frederick B. Dal- 
zell, of Brooklyn, is well. advanced. 


eee 


James Brown, of Tonawanda, N. Y., is building a 
steam yacht for Mr. T. Shirale, of Buffalo. She is 
goft. long over all and 2oft. breadth. 


ReRer 


Mr. Fred W. Martin, of Waukegan, Ill., has gotten 
out plans of a 71ft. steam yacht for Mr. F. F. Stan- 
ley, of Boston. The new boat will take the place of the 
yawl Narkeeta, designed by Mr. Martin for Mr. Stan- 
ley. Mr. Martin has also designed a gasoline launch 
for Mr. Allison P. Fuller, of Brighton, N. Y. 


enue 


The Marine Construction & Dry Dock Co., of 
Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island, is to build a wooden 
steam yacht from designs made by Mr. T. W. Millard, 
of New York city. She is 116ft. long, 17ft. breadth and 
oft. depth. The yacht’s engines will be built by Messrs. 
Alexander Miller & Bro., Jersey City, and she will 
have Almy water tube boilers. 


Ree 


On Saturday, Dec. 6, there was launched from the 
yard of the Nilson Yacht Building Co., Baltimore, 
Md., the yacht built by that firm for Messrs. Richard 
P. Hart and Henry Burden, 2d, both of New York 
city. The vessel, which is sort of a combination house 
boat and steam yacht, was designed by Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, and she will be used in southern 
waters. The first cruise the owners are to make in her 
will be up the Amazon River. She is known as the 
Constant. After the launching she was towed to the 
Baltimore Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co.’s yard at 
Locust Point, where she will receive her engines and 
boilers. Constant is 126ft. 6in. over all, rroft. water- 
line, 20ft. breadth and 6ft. 6in. draft. 


Ree 


The 10oft. steam yacht that was designed and built 
by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. for Mr. Morton F. Plant, was 
launched on Thanksgiving Day. She was named 
Claudia. The Herreshoffs have received fifteen orders 
for boats in: the new Bar Harbor one design class. 
They are 31ft. on the waterline and about 5oft. long 
over all. One boat has been completed and is now 
ready for a trial spin. 


Ree 


Mr. Robert Jacob has recently received a contract 
to build at his yard at City Island, a steel steam yacht 
for Mr. Spencer Kellogg, of Buffalo. The yacht was 
designed by Mr. Henry J. Gielow, and will be built 
under his supervision. The boat, which is to be com- 
pleted by June 15, 1903, will be 126ft. 8in. over all, rorft. 
waterline, 16ft. breadth and 6ft. 1oin. draft. She is to 
be built of steel throughout and will have a flush deck 
and two mahogany deck houses. In the forward house 
is the dining saloon, the butler’s pantry and the cap- 
tain’s room. The saloon occupies the forward end of 
the house, on the starboard side aft is the pantry, and 
the captain’s room opposite on the port side. Twelve 
persons can be served in the dining saloon, and the 
pantry has direct connection with the galley, which 
is just below.. The after house is to be used as a sort 
of living room. .A staircase gives access to the state- 
rooms and bathrooms, which are on the-deck below. 
Directly aft of the machinery space, which is about 
amidships, is a large stateroom for the owner and his 
wife, running the full width of the buat. On the port 
side aft are two staterooms, and opposite on the star- 
board side of the passage is a bathroom, another state- 
room and a lavatory. Occupying the after part of the 
yacht is another double stateroom, which also extends 
the full width and is 8ft. 6in. long. All the staterooms 
are finished in white pine enameled, with mahogany 
doors and trim. The plumbing is of the latest and 
most approved design. Forward of the engine space 
is the gallery and staterooms for the engineer, mate, 
etc. The forecastle is roomy and well ventilated. 

The machinery consists of a triple expansion engine 
and two water tube boilers. This power will drive the 
yacht at fifteen miles for ordinary running, and eight- 
een miles under moderate forced draught. Electricity 
will be used for lighting the yacht. 

She will be steered from the bridge, which is on 
top of the forward house. She is fitted with two pole 
masts, and three boats are swung on the davits—a 
launch, a gig and a dinghy. 


Rae 


The Gas Engine and Power Co. and Seabury & Co., 
of Morris Heights, have received orders for two new 
steam yachts of moderate size. The larger of the two 

- is for Mr. Alfred Marshall, of New York city. She 
is similar in design to the boat building by the same 
firm for Mr. Howard Gould, which was described in 
these columns a few weeks ago. Mr. Marshall’s boat 
is to be built of wood, ber frames are to be of oak and 
She will be doubled planked with cedar. The yacht 
will be lighted by electricity, and will have a speed of 
twenty miles. She will be ready for delivery on May 
15, 1903. a 

The other boat is for Mr. Walter E. Duryea. She 
is somewhat smaller than Mr. Marshall’s boat, being 
O5ft. long over all. The yacht will be completed by 


June 1, 1903, and her owner will use her almost entirely 
for cruising. . 


At the Herreshoff plant the frames for the 13oft. 
steam yacht building for. Mr. Shilah R. Van Duser, 
have been set up in the North shop, and the work of 
planking has commenced. The yacht is very similar 
in design to Duquense, a vessel turned out by the 
Herreshoffs several years ago. 


Mr. A. Appleton Packard, late superintendent of 
the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company, has entered 
into partnership with Mr. W. Starling Burgess, and 
they will carry on the business of naval architects and 
engineers under the name of Burgess & Packard, at 
15 Exchange street, Boston, Mass. - 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


Cinctonati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made by members of this Assovia- 
tion on Nov. 23, 200yds., off-hand, Standard target. Some very 
good scores were made. Mr. Hasenzahl’s shooting was very fine, 
having made three scores in the 90s. Mr. Odell has made his first 
91, with a fair promise of doing better. Uckotter, Jr, a young 
member, has also made a score of 91, and showing his father the 
kind of metal that is in him. 









OI © a civcccecececssccseceqeseoverisiones 94 92 90 87 8 28 
GRIN se ccsiseues --. 91 88 83 79 78 
*R Uckotter, Jr. --- 91 87 & 80 7% .. 
PN Sensi dtcede --- 88 88 87 & 81 %4 
Gindele ..... --. 8 8 8 83 83 24 
eee 88 74 7% 76 7 2 
Strickmeier ... ---- 8 86 86 86 84 .. 
Nestler ....... ...- 8 84 88 8 81 22 
en PETE ET CLEC TREC ---- 82 80 80 78 77 % 
Re ee ae re ---- 8 783 77 7% 73 18 
FOMROMEE oo cccccdccseescoccedes ---- 82.77 77 74 10 2 
BNE cocacccunegcceccveedecssdvemtse ---- 78 73 76 66 65 25 
"PRINS io vecclccnccdcscestsocsnages sane! Ge ka) tae ee 
PIBGO coccccccccscsceccovccsesevayengesee - T 1% 72 6 GH 6 
SEN 5 ccckobbcedectvevucuenanees coors OH 713 73 TL OD 
PRET id codacnctscddecvcdavevinaratacces ... 72 7 69 67 6 19 
BME ctbcbcddboncscecectoseebegayewcedene ice EO Oe OC S-5. 
TE Scaractscadensscqsdets ctantgativacessesoes Tl 66 66 65 63 20 
WAIN oon cs cccccivteccagsessccvecceseede 64 62 61 58 BS 20 
*On rest. The last column denotes scores made on honor target. 


Cincinnati, O.—At the regular meeting of this Association on 
Dec. 7, the following scores were made. Although the weather 






conditions were poor, some creditable scores “were made. Condi- 
tions, 200yds., ofihand, Standard target. Wind, 5 to 8 o'clock: 
Payne ..... ... 92 85 85 82 $2 gy siebdeaws 79 77 76 75 73 
Gindele . 92 89 88 85 84 Freitag .. . 77 70 67 67 66 
SE osedaved . 89 87 84 83 81 Bruns ... . 16 73 62 49... 
Strickmeier ....... 87 85 84 82 82 Uckotter .. . 7% 70 69 68 67 
eS ne 87 81 80 8079 ‘Trounstine . 14 73 69 68 66 
Hoffman ......... 847773 72 71 Topf ...... . T1 69 69 63 62 
ME “ccccaccccevess 82 76 76 76 G7 Drube .........+4. , Pree 
eee 80 80 74 73 69 *R Uckotter...... 79 79 79 79 78 
*Rest. 


Honor target: Gindele 27, Payne 28, Odell 24, Nestler 30, Hoff- 
man 20, Lux 24, Hofer 14, Jonscher 24, Freitag 19, H. Uckotter 
20, Trounstine 22, Topf 18, Drube 20. 





Rifle at Ossining. 


Osstntnc, N. Y., Dec. 8—In the rifle competition closing 
Thanksgiving Day, Mrs. E. F. Ball won the ladies’ cup by a score 
of 236. Miss Frances Gibson made a score of 235, which was so 
nearly 236 that her target was submitted to experts for decision. 

A new contest has commenced in the non-members class, the 
prize being a Winchester repeating rifle, .22cal., with gallery 
sights, the best two scores of five shots each to win. Re-entries 
unlimited. 

Following are some of the five-shot scores recently made at 
5Oft. on the %4in. 25-ring target, with light rifle, coarse sights and 
smokeless cartridges: 

C. H. Sidman, 114, 117, 114, 112, 117; E. F. Ball, 113, 117, 115, 115; 
Cc. G. Blandford, 118, 113; Mrs. E. F. Ball, 112, 116; Wm. Fisher, 
113. 

In a series of matches between C. G. Blandford and E. F. Ball 
the latter won three out of four. 

We are using Smokeless cartridges, entirely owing to the ab- 
sence of smoke and light report, but they do not seem to give 
the uniform results that the old black powder ones did. With one 
brand that we used we would occasionally get a strong one which 
would give an unusually loud report end would burst the rim of 
the shell. With another kind we frequently find a cartridge whieh 
gives a very light report, and in the opinion of some of the 
shooters the shots from these strike lower than the others. One 
of our members injured his rifle last fall by shooting .22-short 
Smokeless cartridges. After firing a cartridge which gave a very 
light report, the shot from which failed to strike the object aimed 
at, he inserted another cartridge and fired, missing again. On 
his return to camp, while cleaning the rifle, he discovered a dark 
ring around the bore, about 4in. from the muzzle. The first bullet 
had stuck at this point, and the second one had struck the ob- 
struction with sufficient force to bulge the barrel. 

From our observations it would appear that the powder does 
not ignite uniformly, probably owing to irregularities in the 
priming. 

We would like to hear from others who have used the .22 
Smokeless. E. F. 





sColumbla Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Nov. 16.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
scores of to-day are as follows: 

Columbia target, offhand shooting, 200yds. range: 

Rifle: to 47; Hovey, 57, 72, 76; H. Hinkel, 61; Mannel, 65; 
Kroeckel, 82, 89. 

Military and repenting rifles, Creedmoor count: Pape, 48, 48, 
46; Hovey, 48, 47, 47, is : . Hinkel, 48, 45, 4, 44, 43; 
Twist, 44, 44, 42, 43, 38; Berry, 43, 42, 42, 41; Hoadley, 43. 

Pistol, S0yd. range: Brannagan, 36, 38, 41, 42; Barley, 38; 
Young, 45; Knostman, 48, 60, 61, 63, 64, 67, 69, 73, 73, 76; Hunsaker, 
45, 56, 56, 58, 58, 60, 64, 65, 68, 68, 69; Berry, 62; Trego, 67, 70, 71, 
72, 85; Gimmel, 67, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 84; Allen, 84, 89, 93; Court- 


right, 4 

Tessiver: L. C. Hinkel, 43, 53; Hunsaker, 89. 

-22 and .25cal. rifles: Kroeckel, 16, 18, 18, 19, 20, 21, 21, 22, 23; 

offman 18, 18, 18, 18, 19, 19, 21, 21, 21, 23; Gimmel, 28, 34, 35, 37, 
39, 45; Hunsaker, 31, 38, 46. Kroeckel took the lead from Daiss 
=e point, with a total of 179. Hoffman used a Pope-Stevens 
-25-21, and made best average ever made in one day in club. 

Nov. 30.—We held shoot to-day to make up for one lost in early 
part of the year 7 oan coage- Scores, 200yd. range: 

Rifle: Young, 49, 50, 50, 55, 58, 58, 59, 59; Dorrell, 54, 69; Hovey, 
“= Sees fone 134. . euaan 

Military and repeating rifles, Creedmoor count: Hovey, 47, 47 
1; H. Hinkel, 47, 46, 45, 45, 45; Mrs. Hovey, 40. - 

istol, 50yd. om Brannagan, 36, 41, 44, 47, 51; Barley, 39, 44, 

45, 52; Schneider, 51, 64, 73, 76; Hovey, 57; Knostman, 75, 80, 85 


87. 

Revolver: H. Hinkel, 43, 54; Brannagan, 51, Hunsaker, 63, 73, 
92, 90; Twist, 80, 91. 

.22 and 25cal. rifle: Hoffman, 17, 17, 18, 18, 19, 19, 20, 22, 22, 24— 
196 in ten out of eleven entries; Hunsaker, 28, 31, 32; Allen, 30, 

, 35, 35, 36, offman tied Kroeckel in this match, 179 for 
the ten best scores of the year, which is the coast record. All 
were glad to see Dorrell return from his mine for the winter. 

Frep. O. Youne, Sec’y. 





All communications intended for Forest ann Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 


- 2) and 21, Carnival week. 


Grapshoating. 


— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send s 
notice ltke the following: 





Fixtures. 


Dec. 17-18.—Spirit Lake, Iowa.—Gilbert and Burmister, amateur 
target and live bird tournament. 

Dec. 25.—Dover, N. J.—Holiday live-bird shoot of the Dover 
Gun Club. Bull shoot the special event. 

Dec. 25.—Interstate Pask, L. I.—John S. Wright’s target tourna- 
ment, sweepstakes, etc. 

Hell Gate Gun Club’s shoot, fourth Tuesday of each month (July 
and December excepted), at Outwater’s Riverside grounds, Paterson 
Plank Road, Carlstadt, N. J. 

Chicago, I[1l.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon. Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

Hell Gate Annex shoot, second Friday of each month (January 
and July excepted), at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. 

_Brooklyn Gun_Club’s shoot, Saturdays, at Enfield street, near 
Liberty avenue, Brooklyn. Visitors welcome. 

South Side Gun Club’s shoot, Saturdays, South Broad street, 
Newark, N. J., near Lehigh Valley coal depot. 

Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., Saturdays, live-bird handi- 
caps. 

nterstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

LR rains direct to grounds. Ve ee appointed shoot- 
img grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private*6* 
ing grounds always ready for target matches, club shoots or private 
practice. 1908 


Jan. 1.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Inter-county shoot and tourna- 
ment of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club. Max Condit, Capt. 

Jan. 1.—Paterson, N. J.—Open live-bird shoot of the Jackson 
Park Gun Club. 

Jan. 1.—Rutherford, N. J.—New Year’s day live-bird and_target 
shoot of the Boiling Springs Fishing and Gun Club. C. B. Ax- 
ford, Sec’y. 

Jan. 1.—Interstate Park, L. I.—New Year’s Day target tourna- 

ment. 
Feb. 9-14.—Detroit, Mich.—Open tournament under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods _ Association. 
Targets and live birds. John Parker, manager; S. G. Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Feb. 20-21—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; Car- 
nival Week, under auspices of the City Park Gun Club. Percy S. 
Benedict, Sec’y. 

June —.—Schenectady, N. Y.—New York State shoot, 
auspices of the Schenectady Gun Club. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 


under 








The Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club announces a holiday shoot 
for Jan. 1, the title of which is “the Inter-county shoot and tour- 
nament.” The Inter-county contest is open to seven-man teams 
from Westchester, Rochland, Orange and Dutchess counties. 
There are five other events on the programme, of which No. 3 is 
at 100 targets, $10 entrance, high guns, open to the world. The 
other events are at 15 targets, $1.30 entrance. Shooting com- 
mences at 10 o’clock. Targets, 2 cents. Ship ammunition to H. 
E. Winans, 16 Washington street. Refreshments and ammunition 
may be obtained on the grounds. Those who so desire may 
shoot for targets only. Shoot rain or shine. Magautrap. Mr. 
Max Condit~is the captain. ® 


A correspondent writes us as follows: “On New Year’s Day 
the Jackson Park Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J., will give an all- 
day shoot, beginning at 10 A. M. sharp. They extend an invi- 
tation to the shooters of Greater New York, Jersey City, Newark, 
and in fact all shooters who can spare the time to come to be 
our visitors and guests on that day. The club will spare no ex- 
pense to make it pleasant for all, and to see that every one en- 
joys himself and has a good day’s sport at live birds over the 
traps, under the leadership of Capt. Charles Lenone and the 
members of the Jackson Park Gun Club.” 


z 


The following notice, concerning a change of dates, is of gen- 
eral interest to trapshooters: ‘The amateur target and live- 
bird handicap tournament, announced by Messrs. Fred Gilbert and 
om Burmister, to be held at Spirit Lake, Lowa, Dec. 12 and 13, 
nas been postponed to Dec. 17 and 18. The programme will be 
carried out as previously announced.” 


z 


The secretary, Mr. C. B. Axford, writes us as follows: “The 
Boiling Springs Fishing and Gun Club, of Rutherford, N. J., 
will hold a live-bird shoot on New Year’s Day, Jan. 1, 1903. le 
will have plenty of good birds on hand. We will begin at 10 
A. M., and if time permits will shoot targets afterward.” 


z 


The secretary, Mr. Percy S. Benedict, writes us as follows: 
“The first tournament of 1903 of the Mississippi Valley Trap- 
shcoters’ and Game Protective Association will be held under the 
auspices of the City Park Gun Club, at New Orleans, La., Feb. 
Added money to be announced later.’”’ 


* 


Mr. R. S. Waddell, general sales agent of Messrs. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., writes us as follows: “We are pleased to 
announce that our offices have been removed to the three to 
floors of the Equitable building, Ninth and Market streets wil. 
mington, Del., where our friends will be cordially welcomed.” 


z 


The match which took . on Dec. 4 at New Germantown 


N. J., between Messrs. Morfey, challenger, and J. Ww. 
Hoftman, for the live-bird championship of New dersey, was won 
by Mr. Morfey. The scores were 23 to 22. Mr. Morfey was there- 


after challenged by Mr. J. E: Applegate, of Freneau, N 
z 


The New York State shoot for 1903 will be held in Schenectady 
under the auspices of the Schenectady Gun Club, of which Mr. 
V. Wallburg is president and captain. The dates will be in June. 
Full particulars concerning dates and programme will be an- 
nounced later. ® 


Mr. H. M. ‘Brigham, shooting from scratch, scored the first win 
on the December cup at the Crescent Athletic Club’s shoot on 
panies of last week’ He scored 47 out of 50, an excellent per- 
lormance. 


BERNARD WATERS. 


PRERRPVV PREV ELLE LVI LU LLYLPULDVUERY 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest ANp Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Northern Rambles. 


Cincinnati, O.—Leaving Cincinnati early in September for my 
annual Northern trip, I reached Grand Kapids, Mich., in time te 
take part in a very well attended and managed tournament, there- 
after which I went on to Battle Creek, Mich., where the indians 
held forth in full swing for four days. J . 

Regarding this Indian shoot, I must say that never in my life 
have I seen such difficult shooting, nor have I ever seen targets 
thrown as hard and far. One particular trap, from No. 2 set, was 
sending its targets close to 90 yards, these being measured on a 
still afternoon. As it blew most of the time it is quite safe to 
say that with the wind favoring them, many targets were thrown 
full one hundred yards. 

At this shoot all stood at even distance—i. e., 16 yards—so 
that a fair comparison of the shooting as between the men could 
readily be made, it being quite clear that when a distance handi- 
cap is in force no such conclusion can be attained. 1 herefore, it 
may be of interest to know that Mr. Fred Gilbert landed 2% targets 
ahead of Koll Heikes, who was his nearest competitor, and 36 
beyond the redoubtable Billy Crosby, the respective scores being 
Gilbert 766, Hexkes 731, Crosby 720, out of a total of 800 each. Con 
sidering the fact that the cream of the shooting talent was at 
Battle Creek, and all shooting at same mark, Gilbert’s victory was 
certainly a splendid one. J 

In the next target tournament of importance, at Cincinnati, 
where the two shooting giants met, both standing at scratch—i. e., 
22 yards—the tables were turned, Crosby scoring 472 to Gilbert's 
469, each shooting at 510 targets—truly a wonderful performance 
when the rise is taken into consideration, for it is the veriest 
twaddle to assert that distance is no handicap, and no one who 
knows anything about the game has ever been known to make 
such a statement. 

Lut between these two tournaments one came off at Detroit 
under the management of our Jack Parker. I say our, because 
Jack belongs to all of us, and is the only real Jack of auld lang 
syne. Well, it was here that an exhibition of shooting was given 
us the like of which will not be seen many times in any man’s 
life, regardless of its duration. i 

‘Lhere is a medal known as the Gillman-Barnes trophy, which is 
shot for every year, and which is to become the property of the 
man who is fortunate enough to win it three times. This year 
Messrs. Hates, Gilbert, Jack Parker and Tolsma tied on 15 
straight, and then the tie was shot off, Mr. Tolsma going out 
first, then Parker and now only Bates and Gilbert remained. 
Gilbert standing at 32 yards and Bates at 31. They kept ham- 
mering away until dark. Center shots were the rule, and at last 
when it seemed that neither could miss, Bates drew a very dark 
colored bird, which, in the dim light, was a must nasty mark, and 
missed it. This was his eightieth pigeon on the shoot-off and 
ninety-fifth including main event. Gilbert killed, so that he ran 
9% straight at 32 yards, and had a run of 7 straight in a previous 
event, making a grand total of 102 pigeons in one continuous run 
at 32 yards, stopping without a miss; in all probability the world’s 
record at that extreme distance. ‘lhe birds were good, above the 
average. Joth men made some splendid shots; in fact, it was 
from start to finish the most stubbornly contested affair the writer 
has ever seen. While Bates lost, he need never lose any sleep 
over it, for it ranked him at once as one of the very best and most 
plucky shots in the world, and no one but Gilbert could have 
beaten him on that day, and it most positively kept him very busy 
to do so. 


When Mr. Bates first appeared on the scene in the States he 
captured the Grand American Handicap; but his work in that 
memorable event is not to be compared to his Detroit perform- 
ance, for there he stood much closer and the birds were not as 
good, and he still has the consolation of knowing that 94 pigeons 
straight at 31 yards is probably as long a run as was ever made, 
especially when it is known that he had two wins to his credit 
and needed only this one to finally capture this beautiful trophy. 

From Detroit 1 made the trip to Winnipeg direct, getting there 
a little later than I intended, as I wanted to get as much chicken 
and grouse shooting as possible during the season. Well, I got 
it sure enough, and while we made no record-breaking bags, yet 
we had great shooting and splendid sport both at grouse and duck, 
and a little goose shooting as well. 

My companions afield were Capt. R. D. MacDonald and Messrs. 
Putnam, Simpson and Totten, all from Winnipeg, and all men 
with whom it is a pleasure to shoot. 

I was exceedingly fortunate in being honored with an invitation 
to shoot at Mr. F. H. Brydge’s shooting box, situated near the 
great Manitoba Lake marshes, and there again enjoyed great sport, 
to say nothing of verifying all I have ever said regarding the 
serviceability of a good 20-bore gun. Every true sportsman knows, 
or should know, that it is not the number of birds bagged that 
constitutes the entire enjoyment of shooting, but rather the com- 
panionship of congenial associates and the many pleasant inci- 
dents which go so far toward making a shooting trip thoroughly 
enjoyable. Kegarding this particular one, 1 wil say that never 
in my life have I had so delightful an experience nor have I ever 
been the recipient of more cordial warm and genuine hospitality. 
I say this in all truth and sincerity, and the day next year that 
finds me wending my way to Mr. LBrydge’s famous shooting box 
will be one of the red-letter days of my entire life 

Much to my regret, 1 did not have a favorite opportunity +o 
fully try my 20-bore on geese, so 1 will have to wait until some 
other time to air my ideas on this subject. But I did make the 
acquaintance of one of God’s noblemen in the person of Mr. James 
Westcott, at whose house I stayed, and under whose guidance 
Il made several eftorts to get some shooting. We did all that 
could be done, but unfortunately could not locate these wary birds. 
So, although our pits were dug en regle in spots which seemed 
must be the best, yet something happened, so that very little ex 
ecution was done by either of us. Mr. Westcott bagged, I think, 
six, while I could account for only three. However, it is worth 
going many a mile to meet so grand and good a sportsman, and 
I will never forget the many favors extended me ai his guest. 
Men of his stamp are scarce, and | believe always were, for many 
of the very best--his kind, you know—die young. 

Trapshooting at Winnipeg has been very active during the whole 
season, and, as usual, Mr. Frank G. Simpson has carried off the 
honors at both gun clubs. His trapshooting this season was of 
highest order, while his game shooting is on a par even though 
he has but recently commenced using a 20-gauge gun. 

From Winnipeg, Mr. Putnam and I journeyed to Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, making our first stop at Calgary, 800 miles west 
of Winnipeg. Edmonton, being 200 miles north of Calgary, was 
our objective point. 

At Calgary we were entertained by a lot of men whose chief en 
jo» ment seems to be the making of others feel comfortable and 
nappy, so of course we had a regular jubilee there. 

Mr. W. Herbert Heald is the leading spirit in shooting affairs 
in those parts, and the man who wouid supplant him has never 
been born. He is the king pin of the shooting element, organizes 
the best shooting parties afield, leads the score at the traps, is 
the mainspring and raison d’étre of the Calgary Gun Club, and to 
sum it up, is a thorough-going sportsman, crack shot with rifle, 
pistol or shotgun. He breaks his own dogs and shooting horses, 
and none are as good as his He meas his own guns, man- 
ages the traps, prescribes for all of his friends’ sick horses and 
dcgs, and should the painful necessity arise, nurses and watches 
at the bedside of his friends in life and unto death, up to the very 
last, night and day—untiring, unselfish. Kind and thoughtful as 
a mother caring for her sick child, this British giant of tenderest 
heert and most gentle hand. But, mark you, those tremendous 
arms have at their ends a fist that comes down like a maul, and 
they have thrashed a big bully until the hospital was his only 
abiding place for many a week; not once, but twice, and are 
ready to do it again whenever occasion may require. 

Such, then, is the Chevalier Heald, now of Calgary, erstwhile 
of the wide world, originally of England, always a sportsman, a 

olished, highly educated man of the world, fortunately one of 
eisure, the idol of the Calgary shooting contingent 

When at Calgary last year | was struck at once with the natural 
advantages an beautiful location of its gun club, and wrote my 
impressions at the time. This year another surprise awaited me 
in the way of a tower ninety odd feet high, from which targets are 
thrown, giving one the benefit of practice at overhead shooting, 
by far the most difficult of all. At present this tower has but 
one expert trap 85 feet from the ground, but when a stronger and 
more suitable one has been built, it is the intention to place 
several expert traps at varying distances from the ground—say one 
at 20 feet, throwing an extreme right angle; one at 40 feet, a left; 
one at 60 feet a quarterer anywhere, and a magazine trap on to) 
at 8 feet, throwing at all incoming angles. Flectric wires will 
then be attached to all of these traps, and concentrate into one 

pulling box, so that the puller may release any target from any 
trap, giving thereby the shooter standing, say, 20 to 26 yards from 
the base of the tower, a most varied and difficult assortment. of 
flights, and affording, as it must, the most diversified kind of 
«shooting. 


While at Calgary we had tower shooting, magazine trapshooting 
and pigeon shooting, the latter from five scoop traps, which make 
irds of indifferent ones, and screamers of fast pigeons, as 

we ali know. The entire arrangement management of 


Calgary Gun Club is in the hands of Mr. Heald, and he is, so far 
as the writer knows, the first, and only, man who has succeeded in 
putting up a tower on this side of the Atlantic. Surely some of 
our large clubs, if but to break the monotony of the present style, 
might with profit emulate his example. 

Shooting from a tower at targets, all thrown as incomers, is 
difficult enough, as any one will soon discover upon trial; but 
.when other traps are set at different heights to throw at all angles 
and elevations, then it certainly will be a much more complicated 
game, and one which is bound to teach valuable points when 
brought to bear in actual game shooting. It does seen a remark- 
able thing that at so remote a point the initiative should have been 
taken in what must appeal to any sportsman as a move in the 
right direction, and serves to prove that one good man at the 
head of a gun club can eocemelioh wonders, provided he has the 
confidence and support of all its members. Alas, how few gun 
clubs can boast of such a man, and more’s the pity, for utter 
selfishness, fayoritism to certain cliques, indifference te all but 
one’s own aggrandisement are so often the basis from which the 
mismanagement of many clubs have come to grief. A few men 
of Mr. Heald’s type scattered over the country would give an 
impetus to shooting matters such as it never hes had, because 
every move he makes is solely with a view of making the sport of 
target shooting more attractive, relieving it from the monotony of 
present stereotyped forms, and ultimately rendering the practice 
of a more practical kind, thereby educating men to the freer use of 
their guns, and training them on correct lines for all kinds of 
game shooting. 

The journey from Calgary to Edmonton was an uneventful one, 
barring the fact that much game was seen en route; grouse and 
duck everywhere. At Edmonton no shooting was done, owing to 
a heavy fall of snow, and weather turning suddenly very cold. 
I understand they have a gun club there; unfortunately the town 
has extended in the direction where the traps once stood, so that 
now another place will have to be selected. I am promising 
myself the pleasure of another trip that way next year, and hope 
to report more fully, and I am sure that with such enthusiasts 
as Messrs. Mercer and Morris a good club will boom along there 
next spring. 

On our return trip to Winnipeg via Calgary we had more trap- 
shooting at latter point, although, goodness knows, the weather 
was too cold for comfort. On this occasion Messrs. Heald and 
Comer succeeded in capturing two merchandise prizes donated 
to the clubs by admiring friends. 

What struck the writer as quite remarkable was the spectacle 
of getting nearly within shooting distance of a band of about 200 
antelope at a point say twenty-five miles west of Medicine Hat 
on the Canadian Pacific Railroad. The sight of these beautiful 
animals carried me back to my old frontier days when serving 
with Custer’s regiment, the valiant Seventh U. S. Cavalry, during 
the campaign of 1878 and 1879, when pursuing the Nez Percés 
Indians, and the fugitive Cheyennes. We saw many small groups 
beside this big one, numbering from six to eighteen or twenty; 
but so large a band was quite an unexpected treat. Numerous 
coyotes were seen, some of which trotted leisurely off, while 
others stood their ground and would have offered capital shots 
had we been prepared to take advantage of them. 

To sum . the whole trip, I may say this: It was from every 
standpoint, business, pleasure and socially, a most pleasant one. 
The bracing air of that northern land is invigorating and bracing 
to a remarkable degree, and one feels all the better for having 
breathed it. ‘The people are hospitable, kind-hearted, and to those 
who are fond of sport always ready to extend a helping hand. 
Game is abundant, though at the rate the country is being set- 
tled up, this may not long endure. The writer divides his year 
now in two seasons, one up in the British Provinces duck, goose 
and grouse shooting; the other in Louisiana and Texas, snipe and 
quail shooting. Quite a long span, it is true, both as to time 
and space, but extremely enjoyable from the fact that in Sep- 
tember I can shoot in the north, and when that is over I can look 
forward to another opportunity in March in the far South; but 
above all, in knowing that gt. warm friends at each ex- 
tremity—and I trust many in between—to all of whom I extend a 
hearty grees. and for all of whom I wish health, prosperity, a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year. Gavcno, 





Nishoyne Gun Club. 


Orange, N. J.—In addition to the regular open shoot held on 
Dec. 6, on the High street grounds of the Nishoyne Gun Club, 
of Orange, there was a handicap prize shoot. Dr. G. W. Wakeley, 
with a handicap of 7, at 26 targets won. Two others tied Dr. 
Wakeley in the preliminary trials. C. L. Smith broke 22 targets 
and R. B. Baldwin broke 22, which with their handicaps made 26. 
The first prize was a hunting coat. The second prize was won by 
Dr. D. Curtis, and the third prize was won by A. Mosler, 20. 

In the regular open events the following scores were made: 

First event: O. Yeomans 24, R. B. Baldwin 22, A. Mosler 14. 

Second event: O. Yeomans 23, A. Mosler 21, C. L. Smith 18. 

Third event: Dr. G. W. Wakeley 23, R. B. Baldwin 22, C. L. 
Smith 22, O. Yeomans 22, A. esier 20. 

Fourth event: C. L. Smith 19, J. C. Pearce 18, F. J. Miller 15. 

Fifth event: A. Mosler 21, Dr. G. W. Wakeley 21, C. L. Smith 





20, Dr. D. Curtis 19. 
Chamyiotship of New Jersey. 
Morfey and Hoffman. 
New Germantown, Pa., Dec. 4.—The match for the challenge 


trophy, emblematic of the championship of New Jersey, was 
captured by Mr. T. W. Morfey, of Dover, N. J., from Mr. J. W. 
Hoffman, the holder. The conditions were 25 birds per man, 30 
yards rise. The birds were good, and the race was close. It was 
a tie at the twenty-third bird. Hoffman started off with a miss, 
and lost his eighth dead out, thereby placing his opponent two in 
the lead. Morfey lost his eleventh and twelfth dead out, which 
placed both men on even terms, and they so shot, up to Hoff- 
man’s miss of his twenty-fourth. The scores were 23 and 22 in 
favor or Morfey. The scores: 

} W Hoffman 0222222°322222222222 
T W Morfey......... pene ssedasyapocdsscne 2221212121 **1221122. 







Jackson Park Gen Clwb. 


Paterson, N. J., Dec. 6.—The Jackson Park Gun Club 2 
sweepstake and handicap brought out only seven guns to-day. 
There was only one visitor from out of town, Marshall Herring- 
ton. He came just as we finished shooting. Several of 
the Paterson boys came out to look on. Garry Hopper pulled 
the traps this afternoon. He is all right; says it is too slow for 
him. Guess he will shoot next time. The birds were good. Re- 
trieving was done by Bunn’s dog, Nell. 

Next Saturday, beside sweepstakes same as to-day, there will 
be a match between Count Lenone and Arthur Bunn, at 25 birds, 
$25, 12 o'clock sharp. 

The 5-bird events were $8 entrance; 10-bird events, $5: 





No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
Morgan ..... 22210-—4 §=12022—4 3=—s_- 222212271210 
Lenone 002%0—-1 22211--5 1011***200— 4 
Powers 21220—4 02111—4 1222211222—10 
Hopper ... 22212—-5 $12022—4 222°21%112— 8 
Bunn ...... 022214 01122—4 = 1122101212—9 
Van Houten 2910223 11001—3 1201211221— 9 
WY QD isccbicckes Seen. > west 21120—4 = ®210122122— 8 


Event No. 5, 5 birds: Morgan 5, Lenone 4, Powers 4, Bunn 5, 
Cristy 6. 





P Schenectady Gun Club. 


Scnenectapy, N. Y., Dec. 6.—The shoot of the Schenectady 
Gun Club to-day was of unusual interest. The Ferguson silver 
cup was contested for in a 100-target event. It was won by Mr. 
S. K. Warnick, with a score of 92. 

The race between Messrs. Warnick, H. E. Greene, A. A. Green, 
FE. Berg, and H. H. Valentine in the contest was particularly 
close and exciting for the first 50 targets. Valentine, Berg and 
H. E. Greene each broke 45 targets, and A. | Green and 
Warnick broke 44 targets out of the 50. Warnick smashed 48 
out of the second . Greene and A. A. Greén broke 46 
each, Berg 44 and Valentine 42, closing the match with Warnick 
a winner by a single target, and only one target separating the 
three leaders. a 

In the afternoon several individual matches took place. To de- 
cide ties for position on the first and second teams, Mr. Litch- 
field withdrew in favor of Mr. Levengston for position on the 
second team, Mr. M. P. Rice and V. Wallburg shot off their 
tie for third place on the second team, which was won by Mr. 
Rice by a score of 23 to 22. 5 eS ee 
first steam between Berg and Stewart was decided in Berg’s favor, 


Stewart failing to L 
for fifth seition = oe 
score of to s 4. 

R. Lovejoy lenged Berg for the sixth position on the 


first team. Berg won easily by a score of 44 to 39, thus maintain- 
ing his position on the first team. 


he score of the contest for the champion cup for 1902, is: 
Events: : 


eft. Berg then challenged Mr. Borden 
team, which Borden won by the 






123 4 Per 
. Targets: % B 2% 2 Cent. 
Ee Pe Mancnccndcseseee 222286 23 «2.920 
H E Greene.. 322 2 «O90 
Bh GMs impsie concerns 22nas -900 
Bae Lids csdoetebovctes 3222 = 80, 
H H Valentine.... 2 23 2 2 -870 
BEE, BRR cpencccencsddeese 23 2 2 17) = £ 
S Ferguson ......... 22 19 19 18 a 
R_ Lovejoy....... 42 18 .. ’ 
1M Andrews..... 2211 .. 800 
L Emmett......... bprevsstésvensteneeiecces OB SOE es -746 
Other scores made during the afternoon are: 
Events: 12345 Events: 1234656 
Targets: 25 25 25 10 15 Targets: 2 25 25 10 16 
‘. ) Adams...,... 201118.... H qh orden...... 221... ...13 
W Rice; Jr....... aR. t. . W ackson.... ...... 510 
Be GRRES oscccsie BD oo he cose, Vi DURUER. cc85 oe osinp 


The day was bright and clear, with a moderate, steady wind, 
and a ground covered with the new-fallen snow. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 6.—There was ‘quite a good attendance of 
students at jem W right’s weekly shoot to-day. Nine events were 
shot. Of the contestants, Mr. Harry Welles was easily in the 
lead in the matter of skillful performance, as will be shown by the 
scores, which are herewith appended: 














Events: t @ wo Be eh mS 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 6 5p 20 Sp 16 
W elles ......cccceee soso end opaseiide 8 10 13 10 16 18 9 16 
NN Borland......... we ws, 2 a ee ee o 
Wright ...... tase bewwwdsoee cass 6 72 10 10 6 28 56 22 
W G Borland........ ¢8n ove: £2 B.8 .. 
O’Callaghn er aes ee Te eee 
BOUROUUED | ochagerivenessocepnecnages 91010 74 918 8 14 
Gotter oan eae POS 
Ainslie SBF. 8 a MM 43 
Kissler : tt . Se eS eS SB 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Dec. 6.—Mr. H. M. Brigham, one of the 
scratch men of the Crescent Athletic Club‘s shooting contingent, 
scored the first win on the December cup with the very excellent 
— of 47. There was a rather light attendance. he scores 
ohow: 

December cup, 25 targets, handicap allowances as kills; shot 
off in two strings of 26 targets: H. M. Brigham (0) 47, F. B. 
Stephenson (1) %, G. G. Stephenson, Jr., (2) 46, H. B. Vander- 
veer (3) 34, Daniel C. Bennett (4) 38, W. W. Marshall (6) 39. 

Trophy shoots, 16 targets per man, me naps, handicap: H. 
M. Brigham (0) 12, F. B. Stephenson (0) 13, H. B. Vanderveer 
) 9, W. W. Marshall (3) 12, D. V. B. Hegeman (2) 14, G. W. 
lagedorn (2) 10, G. Notman (2) 15, L. M. Palmer, 5; ql) 14. 

Kenewal same conditions: D. V. B. Hegeman (3) 23, G. Not- 
man (4) 23, H. M. Brigham (0) 21, W. W. Marshall (6) 25, H. B. 
Vanderveer (3) 20, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (2) 20, F. B. Stephenson (1) 
> ¥- J. J. Keyes (1) 16, A. W. Palmer (10) 18, G. W. Hagedorn 
« ‘ 

The Owl’s Head distance handicap; 


25 targets: G. Not 20 
13, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (20 Tees 50. Hi ”? 


; (20) 11, Dr. J. J. Keyes (21) 10, H. M. 
Brigham & 9, F. B. Stephenson (21) 8, G. G. Stephenson, Jr. 
(20) 6, W. W. Marshall (16) 8. 
Scratch sweepstake contest, 2% targets: F. B. Stephenson 20, 
D C. Bennett 10, G. Stephenson, if 16, H. M. Brigham 16. 
Kenewal, same conditions: L. M. Palmer, Jr., 20, D. V. B. 
Hegeman 19, G. G. Stephenson 16, G. W. Hagedorn 16, W. W. 
Marshall 15. 
_Twenty-five targets, same conditions: D. V. B. Hegeman 19, G. 
Notman 17, Hagedorn 13, L. M. Palmer, Jr., 16. 


Same conditions: Brigham 17, G. G. Stephenson 15, W. W. 
Marshall 15, A. W. Palmer. 


A. and S. G. A. Show. 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 1—Editor Forest and Stream: The second 
annual Automobile and Sporting Goods Association show will be 
held here next February from the 9th to the 14th inclusive; also 
in connection with this show it is proposed to hold at the Rusch 
House grounds a trapshooting tournament; first three days at 
targets, thruwn from expert traps, and fourth day at live birds. 
Traps to be ready for practice Monday, the 9th, but programme 
to commence Tuesday, the 10th, continue Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. On Friday, live-bird day, it is proposed by the Association 
officers, providing they receive proper encouragement from the 
shooting fraternity, to make as the principal event, a 25-bird race 
to be called the Great Western Handicap at Live Birds, for a- 
trophy to be presented by the Association, and such entrance and 
division of moneys as shall be determined on by Mr. John Parker, 
who is to have complete control of the shoot when he returns from 
the South, where he is at present absent on a business trip. The 
shoot will be open to all on a handicap basis. 

The decision of the Interstate Association not to hold the Grand 
American Handicap at live birds next spring makes it possible 
for this shoot to be especially attractive to those who would 
otherwise miss their pilgrimage to the shrine of the trapshooting 
fraternity. I am requested by the Association officers to request 
you to lay this matter before your readers in such form as you 
would deem wise, requesting all those interested in this shoot to 
address Mr. John Parker, 466 Junction avenue, or Mr. eca 
G. Lewis, P. O. Box 6. E. J. Copy. 

Ossining Gun Club. 

Osstninc, N. Y.—No inducements were offered in the way of 
cups, ete., for to-day’s shooting of the Ossining Gun Club, so the 
attendance was rather slim. It is astonishing how quick the 
members educated themselves to the expectation of prizes. Were 
it not for some of our good friends helping us out occasionally 
in this respect we would be at a loss what to offer to keep up the 
interest in the sport. 

Mr. F. Brandreth, who in the past has been particularly gen- 
erous in offering trophies, has presented four cups to be shot for 
in a winter series. 

The first shoot, open to all members, and a handicap at 25 birds, 
will take place on Saturday, Dec. 20. Those aspiring to shoot 
on the team against the Poughkeepsie Gun Club on New Year's 
Ivay, are earnestly requested to be present at this shoot, as well 
as all other members who want to try for this pretty prize, use- 
ful as well as ornamental. Aside from the honor of being one 
of the first eight shots in a club of 118 members, the pleasure of 
associating with the kind of men one meets at these team shoots 
is stimulus enough to bring some of us out every Saturday after- 
noon to keep in practice. The only shooters on the grounds to- 
day were Bedell, Edgers and Blandford; the latter brought his 
gun, the others came from force of habit, but could not resist 
the temptation of trying a string with Blandford’s gun, the results 
<«f which would not look g in print. Shells and guns are 


always to be had on the grounds Saturday afternoons; the first 
by purchase; the second for the asking. e 


Visitor: + 


Within the past few days, New York has been favored with the 
presence of sportsmen of national fame. Mr. Irby Bennett, ever 
debonair and alert, was here, there and everywhere. Mr. C. C. 
Beveridge (the Dominie), fresh from the pure air of Nebraska 
and looking the picture of health and contentment, visited his 





many New York friends last week. The redoubtable Daddy of 
‘em All, Mr. R. O. Heikes, and his son Horace, are making a 
visit of several days’ duration. The irrepressible Mr. Phil B. 
Bekeart, of San Francisco, was a host in himself. Mr, I. S. Fan- 
ning was of the group till Saturday last, the day he fixed 
upon for his z to California for a three-months’ “7 in 
that land of sunshine and flowers. He travels by the the 


Southern conte. ie Piece rapidly "ee in evidence oy and 
easing to re is eye recovering from the acci- 
Geatal injury to it from a stray pellet of 

days’ more rest it will be good as new. 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, mighty in deeds of 4 —. 
ment, came to New York will here remain till after the In- 
terstate meeting on Thursday of this week. 


Dec. 13, 1902.) 


Modern Methods of Gun-Making. 
The Manufacture of Iron for Gun Barrels, 


From “The Gun and Its Development,” by W. W. Greener. 





Gun barrels may be made of plain iron, but as shotgun barrels 
they are worthless with modern explosives. They may be made 
from solid steel, as are rifle barrels, or they may be made of fig- 
ured iron—that is, of a mixture of iron and steel. _ 

The method of producing this special material is as follows: 
Pig-iron obtained from a mixture of the best ores is placed in a 
furnace, melted, and cleansed from all dross by puddling—the 
dross, being much lighter than the iron, rises to the surface and 
is skimmed off. When sufficiently cleansed, the draw-plates of the 
furnace are lowered, the heat reduced = and the liquid 
iron while cooling gathered and worked into blooms about one 
hundredweight each. The puddler takes the bloom with a pair 
of tongs, runs with it to the tilt hammer and hands it over to the 
shingler, who, by dexterously turning the metal under the ham- 
mer, forms it into a square block and passes it to the roller; it 
is then passed through the various rolls until ef the required size, 
and drawn out into a bar of about ten feet in length. The ham- 
mering under the heavy tilt condenses the metal and causes the 
dross and scale to fly off. The rolling increases its ductility and 
tenacity by elongating the fibre. ; . 

If scrap steel is used, it is treated in the same way. But if new 
metal is employed, the finest qualities of rolled bars are chosen; 
the steels suitable are open hearth and ingot steels produced by 
modern methods, if low in carbon. On account of its —_ 
and uniformity, best Swedish steel is most usually preferred. 
Steel is not improved by puddling. : 

Iron is improved—that is to say, purified—by the processs of 
puddling; so it is usual to take bars of puddled iron, cut them 
into short lengths, and pile them into faggots. These faggots are 
heated in the draught furnace, welded under the tilt hammer, and 
the block of metal is reheated and hammered for the manu- 
facture of the best barrels, to condense the fibre of the metal 
and increase the specific gravity. After being hammered, the 
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Silver-steel Damascus Barrel. 


blocks are rolled out into bars; these bars are again cut into equal 
lengths, laid and fastened into faggots, heated in the furnace, 
and welded together and rolled into thin, narrow strips. In the 
above process the ends of the bloom, or extremities of the rods, 
are cut off and thrown aside, being less dense, and consequently 
useless for gun iron. - “pol 

The loss in the puddling is about 15 per cent., in the shingling 
and rolling about 14 per cent.; in reheating the metal it also loses 
ccnsiderably, making a loss of about 40 per cent. in those three 
processes alone; and therg are successions of similar losses in 
each further stage of the manufacture of iron. The proportion- 
ate amount of the different descriptions of metals in a barrel 
determine its quality. The old-fashioned laminated steel was 
composed of nearly three parts of steel; best English Damascus 
and modern laminated steel contain over 60 per cent. of steel; 
and the best silver-steel Damascus contains nearly 75 per cent. 
of the best worked steel. The amount of steel is determined 
upon before making the metal into faggots for the last time; if 
for scelp barrels, the strips of iron are twice the thickness of the 
steel, the faggots being formed of alternate layers of iron and 
steel. .In single iron Damascus barrels the proportion of iron 
used is not much less than the steel, but the metal for these 
common barrels does not pass through quite so. many processeg 
as that for the best barrels, and although far superior in quality 
to ordinary iron, its tenacity and specific gravity is not so great 
as that of the very best gun iron. In best Damascus barrels the 
iron and steel are mixed together systematically. 

In the piling of the iron and steel, it is possibie to so arrange 
the metals that many different figures—that is to say, direction 
of the grain of the metal—result. In the best silver-steel Damas- 
cus, used by the author, the exact proportions of iron and steel 
used are such as have been found by experiment to give the great- 
est stronaet; the fiyrure is fine and uniform. By using more iron 


than steel, and keeping to the same arrangement of the metals, 
a very inferior barrel would result. The tenacity, durability 
and beautiful figure of the barrels depend almost entirel - the 

esiderata 


ee og and arrangement of the steel and iron, the des 
eing the placing of the iron in the best position to give the 
regular and fine figure of the finished barrel. 

n piling the iron for the ordinary Damascus twist strips of 
iron and steel are laid upon each other alternately. In another 
figure the iron, in lieu of being in strips, is in rods, which are 
arranged so that in cross section they resemble a checker board. 

In producing chain twist, diamond twist, and irregular-figured 
and fancy-figured barrels the iron rods are differently piled. ey 





Fine Stripe Belgian Damascus Barrel, 


may be of hexagonal section, or rhomboidal, or some square and 
others parallelopipedonical. Combinations of strips and squares 
are common on the Continent, where also, instead of plain rods 
or bars, the iron and steel used for piling is sometimes of V, L, 
T and other sections or combinations of various figures. There 
seems to be no limit to the varieties of figure obtainable by the 
arrangement of the iron and steel in the faggot, and afterward 
suitably working the metal. 

The next process is to heat and weld the faggot of piled iron 
amt. steel and roll they into rods of the sizes required by the 
weider. 

The welder may, for a common barrel, have the metal in the 
shape of a strip about three-quarters of an inch wide and of 
rhomboidal section. For a figured barrel it is necessary to have 
the rods of square section, and to heat them and twist them upon 
themselves—a process which turns the grain of the alternate strips 
of iron and steel running logitudinally from end to end of the 
rod in a spiral direction. 

In twisting the rods care is taken to keep the edges of the iron 
and steel strips to the outside, for it is the twisting of the differ- 
ent metals that gives the various figures in the Enished barrel. 
The steel, being hard, resists the acids, and retains a white or 
light brown hue, while the iron, or softer metal, is so acted upon 
by the acid as to be changed into a dark brown or black color. 

Eighteen pounds of prepared gun iron are required to weld an 
ordinary pair of 12-gauge barrels, which, when finished, weigh with 
the ribs, lumps, and loops but little over three and a half pounds. 
After bearing in mind this fact, and considering the great ex- 
pense and loss of expensive steel and iron attending the man- 
ufacture of the metal, and the cost of welding the best barrels, 
it will no longer be a matter of wonderment that best guns are 
expensive to produce. 


Gun Barrel Welding. 


The methods practiced in manufacturing Damascus barrels 
differ but in unimportant details from each other. The weldin:; 
of barrels by hand is still carried on in the author’s factory, ani 
the various processes of barrel making as employed there will be 
—~ described a ae, ‘ 

square rods of prepa: iron are first twisted to give the 
Damascus figure. The rods are about four feet long, oe are 
laced in the forge fire until about eighteen inches of the rod is 
brought to a red heat, when one end is thrust into a square hole 
in a block made fast to a frame, and the other end fixed into a 
movable head at the other end of the frame; a rotary motion is 
then given to the movable head by means of a winch handle and 
cog wheels; the rod, being oqere, cannot turn round with the 
head, so is twisted in itself. e rod is carefully watched while 
twisting, and should one part commence to twist more rapidly than 
another, a man is ready with a pair of tongs to hold that part of 
the rod, so that it is prevent twisting. process is re- 


ed This 
until the whole rod 
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Two-I?on Damascus Barrel. 





Three-Iron Stub Damascus Barrel. 
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Gun-barrel Iron, Twisted, and Laid into a Riband., 


When finished twisting, the rod will be round, except the 
squares at each end where held in the block and head, and the 
four feet rod will have become shortened to about three feet three 
inches, and have about eight turns to the inch, All Damascus 
barrels must be made of twisted rods, while plain twist or scelp 
barrels are made from plain straight rods or ribands. 

Without this twisting of the rod the finished barrel would have 
the appearance of a wire twist barrel, or it might be of a plain 
terrel if the top or bottom of the rod, instead of one of the 
sides, was kept to the outside of the barrel. By twisting the metal 
the grain is so arranged that it appears on the outside of the 
finished barrel in the form of a number of irregular links or 
circles. ? 

The rod prepared, it is either joined to other rods or coiled 
and welded into a barrel singly. 

The cheapest Damascus barrels (single iron stub Damascus) 
are made from a single twisted bar, rolled out into a riband seven- 
eighths of an inch by one-eighth for the fore end of the barrel 
and seven-eighths by one-quarter for the breech end. : 

Two-iron stub Damascus barrels are made from two twisted 
rods, each three-eighths square, and welded together, and rolled 
into a riband five-eighths by one-sixteenth for the fore part, and 
five-eighths by three-sixteenths for the breech end, with the twisted 
spirals in opposite directions. 

Three-iron stub Damascus barrels are made from three twisted 
rods, each three-eighths by seven-sixteenths, and laid and rolled 
together with the spirals, as shown in the illustration, forming a 
riband of one-half inch by seven-sixteenths for the breech ends, 
and one-half an inch by three-sixteenths for the muzzle piece. 

Best laminated steel barrels are twisted, and the rods welded 
in the same manner as the stub Damascus, but the rods are 
Sees of superior metal containing a larger percentage of 
steel. 

In laminated steel and stub Damascus barrels it is not usual 
to use more than three rods in their manufacture. Fine Damas- 
cus barrels, as manufactured -by the Belgians, are occasionally 
made from four or six rods together, but three are sufficient to 
give a very fine figure. 

The true English Damascus barrel is prepared from three rods, 
twisted as described and put together as shown in the twisted 
riband, and is known technically as three-iron Damascus; the -sil- 
ver-steel Damascus is similarly made, but of different metal piled 


in_a different order. 
The rods having been twisted and the required number welded 
, they are sent to the iron mill and rolled at a red heat 
nds, which have both edges bevelled the same way. 


“drawn out taper and coiled round wit 


There are usually two ribands required for each barrel, one ri 

j s \ riban 
or strip to form the breech end, and another, slightly thinner, . 
fom, the fore, or 9 — of the barrel. : 

on receiving the ribands of twisted iron, the wel 
Proceeds to twist them into a spiral form. This is aa 
_—- of simple construction, consisting simply of two iron 
ars, one axel and the other loose; in the latter there is a notch 
or slot to receive one end of the riband. When inserted, the bar 
ig turned round by a winch handle. The fixed bar prevents the 
riband from going round, so that it is bent and twisted over the 
peers rod like the pieces of leather round a whip-stock. The 
oose bar is removed, the spiral taken from it, and the same 
process —— with apeter riband. 

e ribands are usua twisted cold, but the breech ends, i 
heavy, have to be brought to a red heat before it is ossible Ee 
twist them, no cogs being used. When very heavy barrels are 
required, three ribands are used—one for the breech end, one 
for the center, and one for the muzzle piece. : 

The ends of the ribands, after bein Sateen into spirals, are 

n o1 the spiral until the ex- 
tremity is lost, as shown in th ; i i 
piece ye Damascus oo € representation of a coiled breech 

e coiled riband is next heated, a steel mandrel ins i 
the muzzle end, and the coil is welded by Smansing’ tune 
men are required—one to hold and turn the coil upon the grooved 
anvil, and two to strike. The foreman, or the one who holds the 
coil, has also a small hammer with which he strikes the coil, to 
show the others in which place to strike. When taken from ‘the 
-~ te — is ast, banten upon an iron plate fixed in the floor 

the end opened upon a swage or the pea i ) 
“a ot ihe cones Ssing ineaited: Pe Soe en 

en the muzzle or fore-coil has been heated, jumpe 
hammered until thoroughly welded, the treats aoa on ot 
usually about six inches long, is joined to it. The breech coil 
is first welded in the same manner, and a piece is cut out of each 
coil; the two ribands are welded together, and the two coils are 
joined into one, and form a barrel. The two coils being joined 
and all the welds made perfect, the barrels are heated, and the 
surplus metal removed with a float; the barrels are then ham-- 
ae they are black or nearly cold, which finishes the ° 
This bammeri eatly increases the density and i 

t ‘ 
of the metal, an .-the wear of the barrel depends in soak 
wegete oo its being. pooper performed. F 

en the barrels are for breechloaders, the flats are formed on 

undersides of the breech: ends, Jf $n’ o barrel 


the breech’ ends, ds tg, 
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quired, it is forged in this form upon a properly shaped anvil; 
in rifles the barrels are welded from thicker ribands and welded 
upon smaller mandrels. S 3 . = : 

Another method of making twist barrels is practiced in Bir- 
mingham, and may be shortly described. 

The iron is twisted in much the same way @s that already 
described, but steam power is used to turn the winch instead of 
hand power. The forge fires are blown by a steam fan instead 
of the old-fashioned bellows, and the welding is done by one 
man instead of three. This is accompanied by having a tilt- 
hammer close to the forge eee give sharp, quick, short 
blows, and capable of being thrown in and out of gear with the 
foot. The welder is also provided with an anvil, swages, man- 
drels, etc. When he removes the coil from the fire, he has only 
to knock in a mandrel, straighten the coil on the anvil, jump it 
close by striking it on the floor in the usual manner, and place 
it under the tilt, reheating the coil, and repeating the process 
until the barrel is properly finished. The ow of barrels 
so welded is not so good as that of those hammered by hand, 
but they are strong and sound, and on account of less care and 
labor being bestowed on their production, they are cheaper than 
hand-forged barrels. : . 

The latest method of making the plainer twist barrels is to 
treat the iron for twisting, and the coils, in a furnace instead of 
a breeze fire. The theory is that the metal is less liable to be 
burned, the heat being uniform and freedom from. grays. and 
faulty welds thereby insured. Experience does not fully bear 
out the theory. Possibly more can yet be done in this line 
toward prodiicing a perfectly welded and clear barrel. 


Foreign Twist Barrels. 


Damascus iron barrels are forged in Belgium and at other gun- 
making centers of the Continent by the same methods as prac- 
ticéd in England. The chief difference between English and 
foreign welded barrels exists in the quality of the materials; 
iron of local manufacture being that generally employed. An- 
other difference is that barrels of a stnaller figure and barrels 
of fancy figures, already alluded to in the paragraph on iron- 
making, are frequently produced by French, Belgian, and Ger- 
man welders. , 

Softness is the characteristic of Belgian iron; it is found in 
all their iron manufactures, and is particularly noticeable and 
objectfnable in their barrels. The welders prefer the soft metal, 
as being easier to manipulate, welding more freely, and contain- 
ing fewer surface flaws than hard metal into the composition of 
which steel largely enters. There is, comparatively, little steel 
in the Belgian barrel; there are even barrels in which there is 
no steel, two different qualities of iron serving to produce that 
distinction which is necessary to produce figure in the finished 
barrel. 

The barrel welders of Belgium are chiefly located at or near 
Liége. The very best barrel makers who manufacture for the 
London, Berlin and Vienna markets are to be found at Chaud- 
fontaine or Nessonvaux, both places a few miles from Liége. 
Their method of welding is much the same as that practiced by 
the best English welders, but they work at a smaller forge, and 
instead of breeze, use a mixture of coal dust.and clay. The 
fires being much smaller, the barrels are heated only a few inches 
at a time, so that greater labor has to be bestowed upon their 
manufacture. 

The greatest care is taken to keep the anvils and tools perfectly 
clean and free from scale, so that no foreigh matter can get be- 
tween the coils and thus affect the soundness of the welds. 

The type of barrel which is peculiarly their own, is the fine 
figured or six-stripe Damascus; in this the figure is very minute, 
as shown in the illustration, and is produced in the followin 
manner: The welders take thirty-two alternate bars of iron an 
steel, and have them rolled into a sheet three sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness; the sheet is then split by a machine into 
square rods. These rods are then twisted after the method of 
the English welders already described, but to such an extent that 
the rods resemble the threads of a fine strew, there being as 
many as eighteen complete turns to the inch. Six of these rods 
are then welded to each other side by side and rolled into a 
riband, and the result is a figure so fine that it appears no larger 
than the eye of a needle, and requires special care in browning 
to obtain markings which can be distinguished. 

For these fine barrels and for some others the old plan of weld- 
ing on a chemise is still in use. The other old plan of plating or 
welding a thin coating of Damascus iron upon a eared of plain 
iren has been abandoned, save for very heavy barrels for duck 
guns, etc., which are still not infrequently welded of the cheaper 
scelp, or plain twist iron, then coated with fine figured iron. 

The reguiar Belgian barrel of commerce is the double-iron 
Damascus, “two-iron,” or “Boston”—the same barrel, by which- 
ever designation known. It differs from the English two-iron 
Damascus in showing fewer white or light-colored streaks, and 
being usually of coarser figure, obtained by piling larger rods 
in the faggot and again not rolling them to so small a section 
as is the practice of the English masters. 

At St. Etienne in France, where a manufactory for sporting 
firearms was founded early in the fifteenth century, the Beigian 
models are followed and the iron of the district is soft and 
ductile. One plan much used in this district, but by no means 
original, is the forming of barrels of two twisted rods to one un- 
twisted; the appearance is that of a “barber’s pole,” a distinct 
broad stripe of straight-grained metal running spirally round the 
barrel from end to end between a broader band of curled 
Damascus figuring. 

The only centers at which Damascus barrels are made are, in 


addition to those already cited, Brescia in northern Italy, and 
Suhl in Prussia. 


Varieties and Qualities of Twist Barrels. 


In the foregoing descriptions of the methods of manufacturing 
twist barrels it is stated incidentally that some kinds are su- 
perior to others. The comparative strength of gun barrels and of 
the material employed in their manufacture, the merits and dis- 
advantages of chosen varieties, will be found ‘stated in detail 
later, but as the method of manufacture, as well as the material 
employed, affect the quality of the barrel, it ig advisable to state 
here that, so far as known, the strongest forged or twist barrel 
is the laminated steel now usually termed. “stub Damascus,’ 
made of three twisted rods to the riband. 

The word laminated, as the designation of a gun barrel, arose 
from the fact that early in the century thin strips, plates, or 
lamine of steel, piled alternately with iron strips or plates, 
formed the composite metal from which they were made. They 
differ from Damascus in so far as the iron and steel are differ 
ently arranged in the pile, so that instead of a decided curl in 
the figure there is only what may be termed “herring bone” 
lines running spirally round the barrel from end to end. Techni 
cally, laminated steel is a name metallurgists apply to faulty steel. 
It has been used in the gun trade for more than half a century 
in quite a different sense, as here stated. 

By rolling the rods too fine before twisting, by twisting too 
much, or by twisting to a degree the particular metal so treated 
will not bear, the material of the finished barrel is weakened. 
This, apart from any possible faults in the forming—that is, 
welding and shaping—of the barrel itself. 

Over-twisting, over-heating, and the endeavor to produce a 
fine-looking barrel at a low price result in weakened material. 

In the twist barrel the iron and steel must be so arranged that 
perfect weld’ may be easily made; and so disposed that the 
fibers of steel and iron intermingled shall support each other 
when the strain of the explosion has to be borne by the barrel 
Steel of the hardness—that is to say, steel as high in carbon— 
employed in the manufacture of Damascus iron would be too 
brittle to withstand the shock of the explosion if used alone; 
on the other hand, the iron alone would be too soft and the 
barrel would bulge. By combining the two metals in the best 
manner, so that neither loses its character, they together give to 
the twist barrel sufficient hardness to withstand Suiging: suffi- 
cient elasticity to insure that the barrel, after the expansion 
produced by the force of the explosion, shall return to its pre- 
vious caliber, and that high tenacity which prevents the bursting 
of the barrel by the sudden shock. 

The mechanical structure of the twist barrel, not less than the 
purity of the metals employed, enhances the strength. 

Some barrels of good material may have theif strength less 
ened by faulty arrangement of that material, while barrels made 
of much inferior material will yet be s because of the 
better use made of that material by arranging it with judgment 
So far as can explained, without too greatly indulging in 
technical minutiz, the best proportions of iron and steel can be 
arranged to best advantage in what is known as the three-iron 
barrel; whether the iroh be piled to give a curly figure -when 
twisted, or to give the plain, straight, short-lined figure of the 
“laminated” steel, is quite imenaterial. One is as as the 
other. Four-stripe barrels are not 80 i 
heavier, thicker and larger than i 
would be reached when the 
In like manner the 


, 


seme extent, The 


softness of the material of which they are made, are over-twisted. 
Many of the fancy-figured barrels are not improved by the man- 
ner in which the iron and steel are combined, but the reverse. 
The advantage claimed for the St. Etienne barrel, that by the 
combination of the Damascus with the plain twist greater tenacity 
in both directions is obtainable, is yet to be proved, while the 
method is decidedly disadvantageous on other grounds. 

In the trials of barrels by the Birmingham Proof House—bafrels 
of thirty-nine different varieties obtainable by the Birmingham 
trade—the first r= is given to the group of English “laminated” 
steel barrels of three strips. The next best of the twist-barrel 
groups is the “English Damascus” in two strips; the next the 
“English hand-forged Damascus” in four strips; then “English 
two-strip Damascus”; and then “English Damascus” in three 
strips; then English laminated steel in two strips. The first 
roup of foreign-made twist barrels is the “Pointillé” (a fancy 
ure), eighteenth down on the list in order of merit; foreign 
Jamascus Crollé,” in three and in four strips, come next, and 
have the same figure of merit, both vans laced twenty-fifth on 
the list. At the same trials, when individual barrels were tested 
to bursting or bulging to the extent of .01 inch, the first place 
in the order of merit was occupied by “English variegated Damas- 
cus,” two-strip; “English Damascus” three-strip; and “English 
Damascus,” two-strip again, all three barrels ciceaniien exactly 
the same test. The foreign “Damascus” two-strip, and the same 
in three-strip, passed — to the seventh place, while last in 
order of merit were the foreign fancy-figured “Pointillé” and 
the foreign “‘Crollé Damascus” four-strip barrels. 

This report, issued in 1891, only confirms what the author wrote 
in earlier editions of this book, with respect to the relative 
strengths of twist-barrels, and has now repeated more concisely. 

A figured barrel, notwithstanding the fineness of the figure and 
the apparently high — of workmanship, is no indication of 
trustworthiness much less of excellence and unusual strength. To 
obtain barrels combining the utmost strength with lightness and 
beauty the best way is to purchase or order from a gun-maker 
of repute and leave the choice to him. It is not always that the 
type of barrel best suited to one caliber or weight will prove so 
advantageous when used in the construction of guns of other 
calibers or weights. There is only one wide difference in the 
practice of the English gun-maker and his continental competitor 
when choosing a barrel = a particular purpose; with the English 
maker the figure of the barrel is the last thing to be considered 
when determining the type most fit for the particular purpose, 
whereas with the foreign manufacturer it is usually the first, and 
often the only, consideration. The English maker takes a barrel 
that will do best; the foreign maker the barrel that will look 


best. 
Weldless Barrels. 


In addition to the seemingly large variety of figured barrels, 
there is now an even greater assortment of weldless barrels 
available for shotguns. These are, for the most part, of steel; 
some drilled, some drawn, some forged, of steels of many quali- 
ties arid made by different processes. 

First as to the history of the weldless barrel, and its increasing 
wapetarhy. 

ne of the greatest difficulties with which a gun-maker has to 
contend is the “gray” in gun barrels. The “gray” is a defect of 
small actual importance, but decidedly a blemish on a fine 
weapon, and an eyesore in every description of gun barrel. 

The numerous twistings and weldings of gun-iron rods and 
ribands are fully detailed in the description of the barrel-welding 
processes, and it must have occured to the reader that the Damas- 
cus barrel is one mass of welds from breech to muzzle. This 
is so. Unfortunately a certain amount of burnt metal, or scale, 
is imbedded within some of these welds, and in the finished bar- 
rel this fragment of scale forms a “gray,” or small speck of use- 
less material, which will not color in armmony with the other part 
of the barrel, but is made more spperent by the finishing processes 
of polishing and browning. These “grays” may appear some 
time after the gun has been in use, the hard metal composing 
the barrel being eaten into by rust, or the thin coating over the 
“eray” being worn away. They are developed in the inside by 
the chemical action of the powder gases, and are practically in- 
eradicable. Sportsmen must not imagine that “grays” weaken a 
barrel to any appreciable extent, and their development in a 
gun, after some months’ or some years’ wear, in no way reflects 
upon the reputation of the gun-maker. 

A barrel eaten right through with rust, at or near the muzzle, 
may be fired with perfect safety; monty a “gray” is not 
to be regarded as an element of danger; and barrels after thirty 
years’ wear, or after firing upward of 100,000 shots, are safe to 
use, providing they are free from dents, bruises and rust imside. 
Best quality barrels can be ruined—and many have been—in a 
couple of seasons by rough, careless usage, firing when dented, 
and being allowed to rust inside and out. . ‘ 

A welded barrel will not stand a blow given sideways. A 
knock against a hard substance will dent one barrel and fre- 
quently break the other in the weld. Many more guns are 
ruined by hard knocks than by hard wear. 

Owing to the great difficulty in procuring perfectly welded bar- 
rels, gun-makers are now discarding tubes of the Damascus 
variety for those of solid steel, which are free from grays and 
blemishes, and if carefully chosen and tested will fill every 
requirement of the sportsman. The harder the Damascus barrel 
the greater the liability to grays, and a soft barrel will not make a 
fine shooting gun. é 

It is possible to have a twisted weldless barrel. Some years 
ago the author produced his “solid weldless twist,” a figured 
barrel which is admirably adapted for sporting and other rifles 
and in every way suitable for shotguns. The grain runs spirally 
and the figure is similar to that of the wire twist. The illustra- 
tion shows clearly the method of manufacture from ordinary gun- 
barrel iron. The twisting closes the grain of the iron, making 
it more dense toward the center, thus presenting an even solid 
surface for rifling; outside the grain runs spirally from end to end. 

Of the steels used for shotgun barrels, the best known is 
Whitworth’s fluid compressed steel. This is a cast steel; the 
ingot, while in a liquid or a semi-liquid state, is submitted to 
pressure, with a view to eliminating blow holes. The top and 
bottom of fhe ingot is cut off and thrown aside as usual. Em- 
inent metallurgists contend that in the process of cooling the 
contraction of the ingot is so great that no pressure which can 
be brought to act upon it by mechanical means can affect the 
metal—at any rate, beyond a few inches from the surface. The 
process is therefore by some regarded as quite superfluous. On 
the other hand, it is generally allowed that the Whitworth steel 
is of excellent quality, and it has been used for barrels for so 
many years that its suitability for that purpose may be taken as 
fully proven. 

The Whitworth steel is to be ordinarily distinguished from other 
steele by its brand, and by that alone. This mark is a “wheat- 
sheaf,” and Tondon gun-makers who have sold guns with these 
barrels for many years now have their barrels with this registered 
trade mark stamped on the under side and the ordinary letter- 
ing “Whitworth’s steel,” etc., on the top of the barrel or the 
top rib. Whitworth steel is higher in carbon than many steels 
used for gun barrels, but it is sufficiently ductile to allow of 
drilling. 

Steel made by the Siemens-Martin process has been used suc- 
cessfully for shotgun barrels as well as rifles. So, too, tubes of 
basic open hearth steel, made from hematite pig and scrap, and 
carburized by Darby’s filtration process, were tested at the Bir- 
mingham Proof House in the trials already referred to and ob- 
tained a high figure of merit. 

Steel barrels may be made by drilling them from the ordinary 
rolled bar; they may be drawn by rolling out pierced blanks; 
they may even be rolled hollow by the Mannesmann process, or 
they may be forged, then drilled. : 

The quality of the barrel depends less upon the method of 
forming the barrel than the quality of the metal used—the reverse 
of the twist barrel, where manipulation is all important. 

In the choice of a suitable steel, actual ience is a surer 
guide than the indications of theory as to the composition which 
ought to be the best for the pape, ; 

The author uses a brand of metal to which the name of Green- 
er’s wrought steel has been given, which steel he has found spe- 
cially suited to the requirements of the gun-maker for shotgun 
barels; in this steel the metal is not drawn, is forged out 
of a solid bar, and drilled its whole length. Barrels so made are 
of close metal, stronger and denser than any obtainable by other 


oy 
e “Wrought Steel” recommended is made of a homogeneous 
metal, of very fine quality, and admirably adapted by ite great 
tenacity, or tensile strength, for use in gun barrels. It has 
thoroughly tested by the author, as 1 as at the Government 
Proof House, with very hea’ s, viz., 28 drams of powder 
and 4% ‘ounces of shot, this ¢' equal to seven ordinary 
charges of powder and four charges of This test and many 
others it withstands perfectly. “ 
“Wrought steel’ barrels are of sufficient strength for all 


“ 
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Unlike “cast steel” barrels of the old type, “wrought steel” 
barrels bulge instead of breaking, and strain produces 
an open burst similar to that of a welded barrel, instead of a 
sharp break or a longitudinal rip, as is found to result with im- 
perfect steel barrels. The quality of the metal is such that it 
will stand successively more than double the strain to which a 
sportsman can submit his gun with fair usage. And it will not 
“rip” or “crack,” however sharp may be the explosive used. 

The author has made many experiments with various explosives, 
in order to test thoroughly the fitness of this steel for gun bar- 
rels, and the results prove that there is no material which will 
excel it, and as the illustration shows, when tested to a bursting 
strain, the break which follows the bulging of the barrel is 
similar in character to the failure of Damascus under like cir- 
cumstances. : 

The bulges were caused by placing a small charge of shot 
between two felt wads (first a thick felt, then the shot, then the 
thin felt) at the spot where the bulges are, and firing an ordi- 
nary charge from the gun. : 

The burst was effected by increasing the charge of shot be- 
tween the wads; the bulges appeared about fifteen inches from 
the breech end after firing. . 

As many as five thick wads may be placed in any part of the 
barrel, and the gun fired without causing a bulge, but experiments 
prove that even the small quantity of % ounce of shot placed be- 
tween wads at any place in the barrel will cause a bulge even as 
near as nine inches from the breech. The different sizes of the 
bulges in the illustration were caused by different charges of shot. 
The shape of the burst indicates the extent of bulging before 
bursting. The illustration is reduced to half size. 

In choosing steel for gun barrels, many things have to be con- 
sidered. The author attaches much more importance to the iron 
from which the steel is made than the amount of carbon con- 
tained in it. His wrought steel is made from the very tough- 
est iron that can be procured, and as much carbon is used as 
can be allowed to admit of the drilling and boring of the barrel, 
so that the barrel is both hard and tough. These wrought steel 
barrels will stand being heated for brazing, without deterioration. 
Messrs. Krupp have introduced a steel for gun barrels which 
has many excellent qualities, but they must not be brazed, but 
held together by soft soldering only, which altogether excludes 
them from use by English gun-makers, as the hammering, chip- 
ping, etc., of English breech actions require that a stronger and 
more tenacious hold be made than any soldering affords. 


Other Metals Used in Gun Manufacture. 


The furniture of the gun -was formerly made of swaff iron— 
that is, chippings, filings, borings, etc., of the iron barrels 
and other parts, collected, rewelded and forged. The material now 
most used is either puddled iron, ingot iron, or mild steel, con- 
taining 0.15 of carbon. The ingot iron is preferred as being 
clearer than puddled iron. Mild steel, when case-hardened, is 
quite suitable for breech action bodies. The bolts are usually 
of cast steel. 

Stampings, or drop forgings, made by knocking the metal when 
red hot into dies, have now superseded hand-forged parts, save 
for one or two minor Fret as the trigger guard. For hand- 
forging “best best” puddled iron is used, the forging performed 
in much the same manner as in the ordinary blacksmith’s shop. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
The Pine Woods of the South. 


THE NRW ENGLANDERS AND MIDDLE STATES’ MEN AND WOMEN GOING 
SOUTH, 


A GREAT many of the Northern people who go South to the 
pine woods at Sathorn Pines and Pinebluff imagine before they 
go that the pines are as thick as the pine woods of Maine. The 
act is that there is hardly twenty pine trees to the acre in the 
Sand Hills of North Carolina, where so = i go for their 
health. At first sight the visitor is very much disappointed not to 
find more pines, but he or she soon realizes that the great health- 
fulness of the section is on account of the fact that at some time 
during the day the sun gets to every grain of sand and every blade 
of grass and dries it so there is no moisture to cause mildew 
and rot, or make food for the germ life to live on, and on ac- 
covnt of the sunshine and pure white sand the water is as pure as 
the purest. The Southern <> tree is unlike the pines North, 
as it has but little foliage. few scraggy, unsightly limbs at the 
very top, sometimes eighty feet from the ground, but the pine 
leaves or needles are beautiful and the constant lullaby song that 
the wind makes as it passes through the pine leaves is so sooth- 
ing to the tired nerves of the invalids that they are soon nodding 
in the sunshine as they sit under the unsightly but health-giving 
trees of the South. If you want to learn anything about the pine 
woods and how to reach them by the best rail or water route, 
write to Mr. John T. Patrick, Pinebluff, N. C. 








Some Calendars, 


The 1908 calendar, showing “animals that are hunted,” pub- 
lished by the Beemis Omaha Bag Co., of O 


maha, Neb., is rather 
a new departure in calendars. It shows the buffalo, mountain 


sheep, moose, antelope, caribou, black bear, white goat, grizzly 
bear, Virginia deer, polar bear, mule deer and the head of an 
elk, these representing the twelve months of the year, from 
January 1903. Printed either on paper or cloth, it will be mailed 
to any address by the Ad-Sales Co., of Omaha, Neb., on the terms 
specified in their advertisement. 





Through the medium of their calendar for 1903, Messrs. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., for public distribu- 
tion, present a field scene, a copy of a painting possessing rare 
excellence. Two dogs in the foreground, a setter and a pointer, 
stand one on a point, the other on a back, both in spirited pose. 
Close to them a father is giving his son a first lesson in shooting. 
The father, calm of poise, yet sympathetically encouraging, has 
one hand grasping the gun, the other resting gently on the 
youth’s shoulder, coaching him for the shot. The boy, open-eyed, 
intensely a and excited, holds the gun entuerdly, as all boys 
do in their first attempts at field shooting. It is realistic in every 
detail. The legend on the picture, namely, “Generations have used 


Dupont powder,” gives to the whole a theme which extends far 
into the past. 





The calendar for 1903 issued by the Savage Arms Co., is unusual 
for its beauty and its truth to nature. long, slim hunter has 
shot a mule deer buck, which has run down the steep hillside 
through open pine timber and fallen over on a log. We do not 
know the artist who drew this picture, but whoever he is, he 
knows his subject. Copies of this calendar will be sent on receipt 
of 4 cents by the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y 





It Pays to Advertise Gunning Records in “Forest and Stream.” 


Bracxssure, S. C., Nov. 27.—I always get good results from my 
advertisement in your paper. I got a nice party lately. 
A. G. Mintz. 





Oyster P. O., Va., Nov. 16.—Since advertising in your it 
has brought quite a many sportsmen to my place, and eel it 


was money well spént, as my place is pretty well known among 
the sportsmen now. B. Coss. 





Aloo Gist Bint. 


Barneoat, N. J., Dec. 2.—We are ing a great many inquiries 
for our sneakbox through the advertisement in Forest anp 
Stream, and have sold two of them, one in Pittsburg, and one in 
Northampton, Mass. A. F. Krexpatricxk & Sons. 





At the thirty-third annual convention of Associated Master 
Car and motive Painters, of i 
cently held in Boston i Ww. O. aa of \ 
Tests, reports as follows concerning ble Metal Coati 
manufactured by Edward S: & Co., 4 Broad 





a severe acid j 

the Durable Metal i io S0CEeS OF ces Sonne of they. 
scrapers, bridges, or € years 
against -rust. care should taken fhet all rust be ‘elim 
inated before the Durable Metal Coating. 

The Water Tube Boiler Co., 41 Cortlandt street, 
New one of first continuous advertisers in the Forzst 
tne a ae 
boilers in use at a 


